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MICHIGAN PRESS ON THE COPPER WAR 


F THE CONDITIONS which have prevailed for nearly six 
months in the ‘‘copper country” of northern Michigan 
were duplicated in a more populous section, ‘‘they would be 

heralded as civil war from one end of the country to the other,” 
declares the Grand Rapids Herald, which cites in support of this 
opinion such current news items as ‘‘ Moyer shot, slugged, and 
deported from Calumet district,’ ‘‘miners forced to surrender 
after an eight-hour battle,” ‘‘a pitched rifle battle between deputy 
sheriffs and the Citizens’ Alliance on one side and striking cop- 
per-miners on the other raged all day on South Range,” ‘“‘ deputies 
and citizens take many prisoners,” ‘‘three young men miners 
killed by a rifle attack on a boarding-house during the night.” 
“One can scarcely believe,’’ remarks The Herald, ‘‘that these 
descriptions are not from Mexico instead of Michigan.”” And 
black even against this gloomy background stands out the 
Christmas eve horror of Italian Hall, Calumet, when in the 
panic resulting from a false alarm of fire seventy-five persons 
—most of them the wives and children of miners—were trampled 
to death. 

As far as the issue lies between the mine owners and the 
Western Federation of Miners, it seems to be deadlocked by the 
former's absolute refusal to consider arbitration—a situation 
which some editors would remedy by Federal intervention, 
some by a State compulsory arbitration law, and others by gov- 
emmment ownership of the mines. All these suggestions are 
encountered in a survey of the Michigan papers, which should 
speak with full knowledge of the situation and voice the publie 
opinion of the State most concerned. In view of all this it is 
notable that while a part of the State press takes sides with 
the operators and another part champions the strikers, the two 
camps show a tendency to unite in hostility toward the Western 
Federation whose agitators came in from the outside and started 
the trouble. 

Thus we read in the Lansing Moderator-Topics that ‘stripped 
of all sophistry and circumlocution, the enormous expense to 
the State, to labor, and business interests entailed by the copper 
strike is for the sole purpose of giving the Western Federation 
of Miners a foothold in Michigan.” This rude shattering of 
fifty years of industrial peace in the Upper Peninsula -‘‘ was 
absolutely the fault of outside agitators working among the 
ignorant foreign element,” declares the Reading Hustler—a 
View that is largely shared by the Onaway Inter-Lake, the St. 


Ignace Republican-News, the Gladstone Delia, and many others. 
The strike ‘‘has been a costly experience for the copper country, 
but the failure of the Western Federation to gain a foothold in 
the district is worth the price,” remarks the Detroit Michigan 
Investor. And after several visits to the scene of the disturbance 
the publisher of The Gateway, a Detroit paper which makes the 
combating of socialism the first plank in its platform, reports 
the preponderance of opinion among all classes in that section 
to be that the strike was unnecessary, and entirely the work of 
Federation agitators. ‘‘It is only a matter of time until the 


Western Federation of Miners will have to acknowledge its 
declares the Battle Creek Square Deal, 


a monthly magazine opposed to union labor. 


failure in Michigan,” 
It goes on to say: 


‘‘There were no real grievances which could not have been 
adjusted without the use of such a drastic measure as the strike. 
However, without the closed shop which the Federation hoped 
to fasten on the operators, they could not create a colleetion 
agency in the interest of the organization. The collection of 
dues is the ultimate object of all closed-shop agreements, tho 
it is never mentioned in the controversies for this. As the 
matter now stands, it is anything to save the face of the Western 
Federation of Miners, and they would make any kind of an 
agreement with the operators if it left them even the smallest 
twig upon which to hang even the semblance of a wreath of 
victory. Seeing that they cannot use the power of the State 
of Michigan for their purposes, they are now endeavoring to 
secure the power of the Federal Government for the same pur- 
pose. It is now doubtful if the combined brains of Darrow, 
Moyer, and others, and all the influence they can wield, will 
avail to bring matters about so as to save the Federation of 
Miners from absolute and complete defeat in the copper country.” 


Because of ‘“‘multiplied deeds of violence committed by its 
members”’ the Federation ‘‘has forfeited its right to the con- 
fidence of the community,” the Copper Country 
Methodist Episcopal Ministerial Association, which commends 
the mine managers for their determination not to recognize the 
organization, and urges its ‘‘complete elimination from this con- 
troversy.”” ‘‘Paid agitators have foreed this strike upon the 
eopper country,” says the Houghton Mining Gazette, and ‘‘by 
inciting ignorant men to acts of violence” have stained with 
blood a district formerly ‘‘ praised throughout the world as the 
best mining camp.” 


declares 


And in the first issue of Truth, a paper 
published in Houghton by the newly organized Citizens’ Alliance, 
we are assured that the Western Federation ‘‘came into the 
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world with bloody hands and has never taken time to wash them 
clean.” 

‘*We could not treat with the Federation even if we wished to 
do so,”’ says the manager of one of the companies, according to a 
Calumet correspondent, ‘“‘because the 10,000 men now em- 
ployed would not consent, and we can not ignore their interests.” 
And in the Detroit Times we find the story of the strike as told 
by Albert E. Peterman, of the legal staff of the Calumet and 
Hecla company: 

‘‘Five months ago a general strike was called in the copper- 
mining district of northern Michigan, a district with a popula- 
tion of, roughly speaking, 100,000, by the Western Fedération 
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WILL TO THE FIGHT. 

Charles H. Moyer, president of the Western Federation of Miners. 
who says that he was attacked by twenty-five men in his hotel room 
in Hancock, Mich., clubbed with a revolver, shot in the back, and 
deported from the State. When “healed up,” he adds, he will re- 


turn to Calumet ‘‘to fight those mine owners to the last.”’ 











of Miners. Between fifteen and eighteen thousand men were 
thrown out of work, for every mining company closed its mines 
as s00n.as the strike was called. All of the men were not called 
out, for the Western Federation of Miners had a membership 
of just 4,500. 

‘‘Within three or four days or a week following the calling 
of the strike the membership of the Federation in the copper 
region was increased to in the neighborhood of 9,000, so the 
Federation heads assert. However, hundreds of miners and 
others joined the Federation merely for their own protection, 
fearing violence unless they did so. Thousands who never 
worked in a mine also joined, for it was good policy for them to 
do so. It was believed the Federation had succeeded in closing 
up the mines, that every mine worker in the district belonged to 
the Federation. The Federation members had absolute control 
of the district, and any one who went to work with a dinner- 
pail, no matter whether or not he worked for a mining company, 
was in danger of being assaulted. Hundreds not employed by 
the companies were assaulted. 

“There was mob rule in the district for two days or until 
Governor Ferris could place the county of Houghton under the 
control of the State militia. Then, and not until then, mob rule 
ceased and it was again safe for men, women, and children to 
walk the streets of Calumet, Hancock, Laurium, and other 
towns of the mining country. B cebina 

“Several times during the strike, settlement of the labor 
dispute by arbitration has been suggested but has always been 
refused by the companies. 

**We can conceive of no way in which we could arbitrate, in 
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which we would not have-to deal, either directly or indireetly, 
with the Western Federation of Miners. We certainly neyer 
will recognize that organization. And under present conditions 
with the Calumet and Hecla full-handed and turning down appli. 
cations for work, we wouldn’t arbitrate if we could pick all fiye 
members of the arbitration board....... ; 

“The Western Federation brought with it a bloody and 
turbulent. history, with graft, murder, assault, and assassination 
intermingled with its fight for the men of its unions. _ Its officers, 
some of them, have been -tried for murder. Organizers and 
agitators of the Western Federation of Miners have been eop- 
victed of murder and dynamiting.” 


The demands of the strikers were: an eight-hour working day; 
a minimum wage of $3 a day for underground workers; the 
abolition of the new one-man drill; and recognition of the 
Western Federation of Miners. In regard to all but the last of 
these demands the companies have already made concessions, 
Thus we learn from Mr. Peterman that— 


‘*The companies will not abolish the one-man drilling machine, 
altho they now work two of these machines in one slope, elose 
enough together so the operator of one machine may help the 
operator of the other ‘rig’ or set up his outfit. The operating of 
the machine after it is set up is light work, but the weight to be 
handled in rigging up was objected to by the men. Then the 
mining companies have not granted a $3 minimum wage for all 
underground workers, but all miners have been put on this $3 
minimum. The eight-hour day has been granted for all under- 
ground men and all mill men and a nine-hour day for all surface 
workers, a reduction from the ten-hour day for all classes of 
work.” 


Thus, “notwithstanding the defeat of the Western Federation 
of Miners, the strikers have won a victory in many respects,” 
says the Port Huron Times-Herald, which continues: 


‘*Public sentiment has prevailed against the Western Federa- 
tion and the men who direct its affairs. But public sentiment 
recognized the rights of the individual, something the mine own- 
ers failed to grasp despite their many philanthropies. And, de- 
spite the loss of millions in money, the bloodshed and suffering, 
much good will follow.” 


Speaking for the miners, President Moyer, of the Western 
Federation, contrasts the willingness of the strikers to accept 
arbitration with the stubborn refusal of the operators. Three 
distinct offers of arbitration have been made, one of them being 
submitted by the Federal Department of Labor. 
Moyer: 


Says Mr. 





‘‘While three distinct offers of arbitration have been made and 
refused the operators know, and have known, that arbitration, 
no matter what the decision of the committee, would be accept- 
able to and supported by the Western Federation of Miners, of 
which the strikers are a part....... 

‘*The employers, in rejecting the good offices of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, informed the Department’s representative that 
there was nothing to arbitrate, and the only way the strike could 
be settled was by the withdrawal of the Western Federation of 
Miners from the district.” 


The only Michigan comment we have noticed that is dis- 
tinctly hostile to the operators is that of the Allegan News, whieh 
warns ‘“‘the Shylock owners of these mines” against “grinding 
down men to the lowest level.’” The miners’ view of the case was 
given in our issue of December 6, in a quotation from The 
United Mine Workers’ Journal. Another sympathetic comment 
comes from the Socialist Milwaukee Leader, in the neighboring 
State of Wisconsin. Says The Leader: 


“Calumet is going through an industrial war in which every 
class in the community that is parasitic upon the working class 
has made common cause against the miners. ...... 

“In a class war such as is being waged at Calumet there is no 
class quite so despicable as the class typified by the Citizens 
Alliance—a class composed of the small traders and professional 
men—whose sole concern is to force the workers back to the ul- 
bearable conditions against which they have struck that bust 
ness may be resumed and their interrupted profits restored to 
Cae ae cree 
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WHERE SEVENTY-FIVE PEOPLE WERE KILLED ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


The room at the right—the interior of Italian Hall, Calumet, Michigan—was crowded with strikers and their families getting a bit of cheer 
from a Christmas-tree entertainment, when some irresponsible person shouted ‘‘Fire!”’ 
which was the only exit, 75 lives were lost. Because of charges made by strike leaders and their unwillingness to accept aid from their 
adversaries, the bitterness of the struggle in the copper country has been increased by this disaster. 


In the ensuing panic in the hall and in the stairway, 








“The working class of America is in no abject or begging 
mood. It seorns the proffered aid of its exploiters and their 
sniveling sympathy. 

“It detests their smallness and it divines their motives. 

“When the miners rejected their aid, when the miners proudly 
told them that they would bury their own dead, when the miners 
said to the men who have been trying and who are now seeking 
to starve them into the submission of the whipt slave that 
they want none of their charity, they spoke as becomes men who 
are worthy to be free and who are worthy the support of their 
fellow workers. 

“They shall not starve and they will not surrender.” 





FATHERLY GUIDANCE FOR RAILROAD 
FINANCIERS 


executives 


HAT 


willing to give up their ‘freedom of 


railroad should show themselves 


financial con- 

trol”? to the Federal Government surprizes the news- 
paper observers until they discover what is influencing them 
When 


month he 


to favor this extension of governmental supervision. 
Commissioner Prouty broached the matter last 
found few newspapers, even among those most conservatively 
inclined, that cared to oppose his ideas. Since then the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has officially recommended that 
it be given authority to supervise the issue of railroad securities 
Now the 


Chicago Tribune has asked various railroad presidents what they 


and some measure of control over the capitalization. 


think of “the suggestion made in connection with the rail- 
toads’ desire for permission to increase freight-rates, that the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission be extended to 
give the Commission supervision over railroad bond and stock 
issues.” And it finds ‘‘a preponderance of feeling in favor of 
this considerable grant to the Government body’s powers.” 
To make it unanimous, “it is surmised” by The Tribune that 
the extension ‘‘would not be opposed by the White House.” 
Our readers are already familiar with the Commission’s point 
of view, as set forth by Mr. Prouty and quoted in our issue of 
December 27. It has also been shown by earlier discussion 


that some railroad managers are led to favor Federal financial 


surervision because the Government’s “O. K.”’ practically guar- 
anteeing their securities would appeal strongly to the investing 
public. Railroad sentiment is now influenced by three things, 


says the Savannah News in further explanation: 


“The first is the antagonistic attitude assumed by railroad 
commissions of States that have laws authorizing supervision 
of the financial affairs of roads within their respective jurisdic- 
tions; the second is the hostility investors are manifesting to 
new railroad securities, and the third is that Government super- 
vision would likely insure an increase in freight-rates.”’ 


And these points we find emphasized by the railroad men 
Presidents Markham, of the 
Illinois Central, and Mudge, of the Rock Island, are in hearty 
accord 


quoted in the Chicago T'ribune. 


with General Counsel Burton Hansen, of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. 
Karling), when he says: 


Paul (talking in the absence of President 


“Tf the issuance of stocks and bonds by railway companies 
is to be subject to Government control and regulation, it is 
desirable that such control and regulation reside in one central 
body having general supervision of the matter, like the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, rather than in the States, as is 
now the case.” 


Presidents Smith, of the New York Central, and Harrison, of 
the Southern, are agreed that ‘‘the review of railroad financial 
Federal 
law,” would ‘‘give additional public confidence to railroad 
securities having intrinsic merit,’’ and would be “beneficial 
to all restoring confidence.” Other railroad 
presidents, like Mr. George W. Stevens, of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Mr. E. J. Chamberlin, of the Grand Trunk, and Mr. S. M. 
Felton, of the Chicago Great Western, are quoted in approval 
So, too, is President Underwood, of the 
Erie, tho he would have the control vested in a new board 
rather than in the ‘‘overworked’’ Interstate Commerce Com- 
Presidents Mohler, of the Union Pacific, and Worth- 
ington, of the Chicago & Alton, are, on the other hand, inclined 
to look askance at the suggestion of financial control. 

An interesting construction is put upon ‘‘the reported gladness 
with which railway managers accepted the idea of having the 


plans by a public authority, under a conservative 


” 


interested in 


of the proposition. 


mission. 
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Interstate Commeree Commission control railway stock and 
bond issues”? by the Newark News when it calls it ‘‘the appeal 
to a superior power to come between them and the railways 
they have in charge and the high financiers in whose hands so 
many are helpless.”” That is, ‘“‘regulating railway securities 
is regulating financiers rather than regulating railroads.” Rightly, 
in the judgment of The News, these practical railroad men put 
the blame for their present troubles ‘‘on a large and powerful 
class of financiers and fiscal agents, together with the inside 
manipulators of the same class.’’ As this thought is carried 
further: 

‘“‘Just now the Interstate Commerce Commission is hesi- 
tating over an increase of rates to permit more security issues, 
while the ’Friseco and New Haven eases are proving that those 

















DON’T KILL THE GOOSE THAT LAYS THE GOLDEN EGGS. 
Sykes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


who had eontrol of the finaneing and those charged with running 
the railroad not only were not the same, but ought to have been 
fighting if the railroad interest was to be considered. 

“The fact is that the question of modern railroad regulation 
is one where the interest of the railroad and the interest of the 
public are one and the same, and the common enemy is the 
fiscal agent, inside manipulator, or promoter, who has usurped 
railway control, ousted the railway man, and bent the railroads 
from publie service to terminals in his own pocket, and from 
common earriers to beasts of burden for his private schemes. 

“Seeing no immediate chance for reinstating the railway 
manager in control, the public and the railroad seek a superior 
power which will curb the financial manipulator. And they 
have the moral support of the best element of bankers, those who 
are far-sighted enough to be content with their true sphere of 
activity and usefulness.” 


It is the opinion of the Chicago Tribune’s Washington repre- 
sentative that while the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
decision to advance rates will not be conditioned on the rail- 
roads’ acceptance of financial control, the two propositions have 
a direct bearing on each other. He thinks that the railroads 
will get something in the way of increase of rates, but not ‘‘all 
that they ask now or in the future, until there is adequate 
assurance that their revenues will be used exclusively for trans- 
New 
influence the 


would 
thinks this 
authority, ‘‘but under the most favorable circumstances it 
would require several months to enact a law of this character, 
and the indications are that the Commission will decide the 
rate question this winter.’’ To the Springfield Union it seems 


portation purposes.” legislation by Congress 


probably Commission’s decision, 


that the matter of financial control is closely related to that of 
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physical valuation, which has already been provided for. Since 
“this work will occupy a period of three years at least, it is 
hardly likely that anything definite will be done in that time 
The New 
York World, impatient of delay, insists that a law extending 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
‘should go hand in hand with 
increased rates, if there are to be any.” And the Savannah 


along the lines discust by the railroad presidents.” 


‘ 


passed early this year, and 


News concludes that 


“it is among the probabilities that we shall have government 
supervision of the financing of the railway trunk lines in the 
near future. There will be speculation, of course, whether such 
supervision wouldn’t be another step in the direction of govern- 
ment ownership, but it will neither hasten nor hinder that event 
if it is coming. In the event of legislation authorizing financial 
supervision, it is certain that a road will not be permitted to 
increase the amount of its indebtedness unless money is actually 
needed for betterments or extensions. There will be far more 
conservatism in making new stock and bond issues.” 





DR. SHAW’S REVOLT 


N AN OPEN LETTER to “‘unfranchised American women” 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, president of the National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, urges them to ‘‘make their passive 

protest”’ by refusing to render an account of their property to 
Dr. Shaw herself is deter- 
mined thus to register her abhorrence of taxation without 
representation, even if it lands her in jail. In her letter she 


the Federal income-tax assessors. 


goes on to say: 


‘In this manner we can show our loyalty to those who strug- 
gled to make this a free Republic and who laid down their lives 
in defense of the equal rights of all free citizens to a voice in 
their own Government. goes 

‘*Let our protest be universal and let every believer in justice 
unite in this mode of passive resistance and stediastly refuse 
to assist the Government in its unjust and tyrannical violation 
of its own fundamental principle that ‘taxation and representa- 
tion are inseparable,’ and thus prove ourselves worthy descen- 
dants of noble ancestors who counted no price too dear to pay 
in defense of liberty and equality and justice.” 


Some of the editors hail this program as the first manifesta- 
tion of the spirit of ‘‘militancy’”’ by American suffragists, but 
Dr. Shaw assures a New York representative of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger that ‘‘there is no militancy in my movement.” 


‘‘T simply hold it is unfair to the women of this country 
to have taxation without representation, and I have urged them 
to adopt a course of passive resistance like the Quakers, instead 
of aggressive resistance. I say to the Government: ‘You may 
pick my pocket because you are stronger than I, but I’m not 
going to turn my pockets wrong side out for you. You will 
have to turn thém out yourself.’ 

‘Since my letter was sent all over the country I have received 
letters of encouragement and support from all directions. | 
believe that the spirit of no taxation without representation 
that resulted in the Revolutionary War is inherent and just as 
actual in the women of the country as it was then in the men of 
the country.” 


When the reporter suggested that she might have to pay a fine 
of from $20 to $1,000 if she refused to make returns to the 
assessor, the following dialog ensued: 


‘**Well, I will not pay the fine,’ said Dr. Shaw. 

‘**But suppose you should be held in contempt, what then?’ 

‘**T should go to jail, of course,’ replied Dr. Shaw. 

‘‘Dr. Shaw was silent for a moment’s reflection. 
said: 

“Oh, probably they will levy on some of my property and 
sell that. I don’t know what will happen. A thousand dollars 
is an awfully heavy fine. I do hope they won’t impose that 
much. But if they do, I’ll just go to jail and serve my time.’” 


Then she 


Another suffrage organization, the Congressional Union, 
issues a manifesto declaring that “if any society or individual 
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IT LOOKS LIKE A REVIVAL. 
—tIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. 
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APPLES FOR TEACHER. 
—-Bowers in the Newark News. 


WHAT PRESIDENT WILSON WOULD LIKE TO SEE. 


should refuse to pay income tax or to give information as to 
amount of income, the Congressional Union would have every 
sympathy with such action.” ‘‘ Resistance to the income tax,” 
it adds, ‘‘ would have excellent educational value, and would be 
thoroughly justified morally.” 

Treasury officials, on the other hand, point out that “‘it is 
just as much a violation of the law to refuse to make returns 
to the collector as to refuse to pay the tax after the assessment 
has been made,’’ and they declare that they intend to enforce 
the law. Mrs. Ellen Spencer Massey, honorary dean of the 
Washington College of Law, also warns the suffragists against 
embarking on this experiment in passive resistance. To a 
Washington correspondent of the New York Evening Mail 
she says: 


“Women should remember that they receive the protection 
of the Government, and it is only right that they should con- 
tribute to the support of a system of law and order in which 
they share the benefit. 

“In addition to this reason, the income tax was enacted by 
the aid of legislators from equal-suffrage States, and, therefore, 
suffragists should not hinder its operation.” 


The women may expect no special leniency from the Govern- 
ment if they defy the Income Tax Law, says the Washington 
Post, for 


“Breaking the law, no matter whether we helped to make it or 
hot, is pretty serious business, and this first evidence of mili- 
taney in the United States is not calculated to warm the cockles 
of Uncle Sam’s heart.” 


And in the New York World we read: 


“In the matter of its taxes the Government is jealous and 
sensitive. It collects them from citizens, aliens, and minors 
alike, without distinction of sex or condition. It does not 
exempt women from the payment of customs duties, as recent 
events have clearly shown. 

“The theory that no one need obey the laws who does not 
vote and have a hand in making them has been productive 
of much suffragist sophistry. Perhaps if the suffragists would 
agree to give up the constitutional rights which the Govern- 
ment provides them, some arrangement might be made for 
exempting them froni the taxation by which these are made 
Possible. But it is doubtful if the object can be accomplished 
by passive or any other kind of resistance. There was once a 
short-lived Shays’s rebellion against high taxes, and a whisky 
rebellion in Pennsylvania, but it is unlikely that there will be a 
Shaw’s rebellion for the historian of our times to chronicle,” 





THE WOMEN’S FIGHT FOR MRS. YOUNG 


HEN Mrs. Ella Flagg Young withdrew, on December 
10, from the race for reelection as Superintendent of 
Schools in Chicago because there were seven adverse 
votes, and John D. Shoop was elected, the local press and many 
prominent public men accepted the action of the School Board 
as final, but several thousand women—fifty thousand, according 
to the Chicago Inter Ocean—refused to abide by the verdict and 
decided to take the case back to the people. The ousting 
of four hostile members of the Board- by Mayor Harrison and 





the reinstatement of Mrs. Young on December 23 were brought 
about by pressure from various sources, but it seems to be 
pretty generally acknowledged that it was largely the women’s 
work that won the fight. 
says the Cleveland Plain Dealer, ‘‘how much influence women’s 


‘Tt would be interesting to know,” 


possession of the ballot in Chicago had to do with the Mayor’s 
activity on the Superintendent’s behalf and the Board’s ac- 
quiescence in his wishes.’”’ The day after the election of Mr. 
Shoop, Mrs. George Bass, president of the Chicago Woman's 
Club, said that ‘‘the Board need not imagine that we will 
abide by its action.’’ Mrs. Bass had more confidence in the 
revolt of the women than Mrs. Young did, for the distinguished 
educator agreed to become educational editor of the Chicago 


’ 


Tribune and left immediately for a vacation at a North Carolina 
mountain resort. 
campaign to restore Mrs. Young to her position were Mrs. 
Gertrude Howe Britton and Mrs. John MacMahon, members 
of .the School Board; Miss Margaret Haley, secretary of the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation; Mrs. Charles H. Treadwell, of 
the Chicago Political Equality League; Mrs. Margaret C. 
Freer, representing the Woman’s party of Cook County; Miss 
Florence Holbrook, one of the leaders of the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion; Miss Harriet Vittum, president of the Woman’s City 
Club, and Miss Jane Addams, head of Hull House. Peter 
Reinberg, president of the Board of Education, seems to have 
been the leader of the men in the fight for Mrs. Young. In 
view of the fact that Mrs. Young threatened to quit last July 
when there was trouble with some members of the Board, and 
that she withdrew from the race on December 10 because che 
did not get a substantial majority, some surprize was felt 
when she accepted the office with thirteen voting for her and 
seven refusing to vote at all. The news had gone out that she 


Among the prominent women who led in the 
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TIME TO COME ACROSS. 


McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


would not come back unless her election was practically unani- 
mous; and to make all clear, she explains to the local papers 
that she had only insisted that ‘‘the election of a superintendent 
should be such as to manifest the confidence of the Board of 
Education to a greater extent than by a bare majority and a 
contest to secure even that bare majority.’ Concerning the 
victory for Mrs. Young, Miss Haley is quoted as saying: 

“It is a source of great gratification to know that Chicago 
is not to suffer the supreme humiliation of having stoned one 
of her prophets, and that Chicago has really recognized in 
Mrs. Young one ofthe world’s greatest educators. Public 
sentiment forced the School Board to recognize her. 

‘*‘No human imagination can conceive of a combination of 
charges and counter-charges such as have featured this event. 
It is a good thing that public sentiment can assert itself once in 
a while. There have been many blows struck at the public 
schools of Chicago when the people did not know or understand. 
This time it was so plain that the people saw, and, seeing, told 
the politicians to keep their hands off. Whenever the educators 
oppose the material-men the educators may be expected to 
lose. The men who furnish the books have more influence 
with the school management than do the educators.” 


Mrs: MacMahon says she felt that the Board had broken the 
contract which they entered into last summer when Mrs. Young 
resigned and they refused to accept her resignation, and that 
the only thing to do was to uphold her in the controversy. 
And Mrs. Treadwell, speaking for the Political Equality League, 
says that ‘‘we all believed that Mrs. Young’s election was the 
only solution, and her selection was a vindication of her ability 
and standing.”” ‘‘Very much pleased” with the latest action 
of the Board, Miss Addams says: 


“*T feel that an educator of Mrs. Young’s standing should be 
retained by the schools until she resigns. That is what any 
large educational institution would do. Yale and Harvard 
retain their educational heads until they are ready to retire.”’ 

Mrs. Britton’s opinion is summed up in a remark that ‘‘the 
opposition to Mrs. Young was disgraceful.’” Those who opposed 
Mrs. Young’s reelection were rather caustic in their comment 
on the methods used by her friends. William Rothmann, one 
of the Board members who declined to vote, says that ‘‘it was 
the greatest exhibition of steam-roller tactics I have seen since 
Charles W. Vail, leader of 
the citizens favoring Mr. Shoop, puts it a little stronger: 


the last Republican convention.” 


“In my estimation it was the rottenest piece of polities I 
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** KEEP QUIET!” 
—Bowers in the Newark Nevs 
WHY THE CURRENCY LAW 


have ever heard of in all of my political experience, and I have 
seen some pretty rough meetings in that time. The men who 
participated in the putting out of Mr. Shoop and the reinstate- 
ment of Mrs. Young will have to answer to the public.”’ 


The Chicago Record-Herald, while expressing itself in milder 
language, seems to agree with Mr. Vail: 


“Mrs. Young was not reelected superintendent of schools 
two weeks ago because she withdrew as a candidate. Mr. 
Shoop, who was regularly elected in her place, has been forced 
out by a drastic use of official power and put back in his old 
place as assistant superintendent, while she has regained the 
position which she lost by her own act.” 





GETTING MARRIED IN WISCONSIN 


ISCONSIN’S eugenie marriage law, which went into 

effect on the first of the new year, makes marriage in 

that State impossible, according to some of its critics. 
Others, more hopeful, say that it will prove a dead letter. It 
decrees that marriage licenses shall be issued only to those who 
present certificates from reputable physicians that they are sound 
in all respects; it requires that these certificates shall be based on 
the most searching laboratory tests; and it fixes the doctor's 
The first authoritative criticism of the 
measure came from the State Medical Society, which pointed 
out that the medical tests required would involve six or seven 
experiments costing $10 or $15 each, and it rejected in behalf 
of its members the idea of doing $70 or $100 worth of work for 
$3. “But this is not all,” remarks the Pittsburg Dispatch, 
which goes on to say: 


fee at three dollars. 


“These experiments would require a period of six months, 
which would certainly end marrying in haste in Wisconsin. 
lurthermore, if the tests were negative, the doctors say It 
might be necessary to puncture the spinal cord to draw experi- 
mental fluid or to make a hole in the skull of the prospective 
groom to permit a test of his brain. Something may be allowed 
for exaggeration inspired by professional impatience with the 
new statute, but there is enough substance in the medical society 
exposure to make the law appear absurd. Not the least inter 
esting statement is the admission that after all the conceivable 
tests were made, ‘it would still be impossible for the most sue 
cessful physician to state positively that the applicant was 
entitled to the eugenic certificate.’ ”’ 


‘*So far as we can see,” comments the Jacksonville Times-Union 
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RINGS TRUE, 


—Paul in the Jersey City Journal. 


PROMISES A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

ironically, ‘‘the only thing that the people of Wisconsin can do 
To the suggestion that some people might 
be willing to pay the doctor his full charge for the privilege of 
getting married, the Jacksonville paper replies: 


is to stop marrying.” 


“The examining physician is acting somewhat in the character 
of a judicial officer, and for his work, if he works at all, should 
take the fee the law presecribes—no more, no less. If he receives 
more than the law prescribes, would not the surplus be some- 
what in the nature of a bribe? If a magistrate were unwilling 
to try a case for the fees fixt by law, one of the litigants would 
not be permitted to pay him extra. The reformers would be sure 
to get after him and make him slip them more than his fees to 
let him alone, and the people who are not reformers, who think 
that honesty is not a new discovery, and are therefore not 
hunting for bribes, would fire him bodaciously without giving 
him a chanee to divide, if they heard of such conduct. It is 
clear that the doctors can’t accept more than the legal fee, that 
they will not give a certificate for the legal fee, and that no one 
can get married without such a certificate. So Wisconsin 
people will have to stop marrying.” 


“Wisconsin has reduced this eugenic business to an absurdity,” 
thinks the St. Joseph News-Press, and the Philadelphia Inquirer 
remarks: 


“This shows the lengths to which academic fervor may lead 
a body of unwise legislators. No one doubts that there should 
be a sane regulation of marriage. This State has a new law 
which forbids the marriage of those having ‘communicable 
diseases,’ and that is a matter easily determined without extreme 
laboratory tests. Efforts were made at Harrisburg to adopt the 
Wisconsin plan, but this fell before common sense. It may be 
that in time we may accustom ourselves to higher eugenics so 
that a law will embody this custom, but until then such a statute 
1s Worse than useless.”’ 


The new law cannot be enforced, according to Horace B. 
Walmsley, a Milwaukee lawyer, because under a court decision 
in Wisconsin neither a service nor a license is needed, all that is 
hecessary for a legal marriage being that two persons agree to 
accept each other as mates. This moves the Detroit Free Press 
to remark: 


_ “The effeet of the new Wisconsin act is likely to be a growth 
NM popularity of a species of common-law union, and a similar 
statute would probably have much the same effect in Michigan. 
Itis not by the passage of laws that the race is to be scientifically 
bred. If the thing is to be done at all, it must be by long and care- 
ful education and after mankind has learned a great deal more 
about cugenies than it knows at this writing®’ 
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‘THAT SETTLES ONE CROAKER.” 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


DANBURY HATTERS LOSE 


HE TRAGEDY is complete, as the radical St. Louis 

Labor sees it, when the Federal courts compel the Dan- 

bury Union Hatters to pay a quarter of a million dollars 
in damages for their nation-wide boycott against a firm of hat 
manufacturers who refused to unionize their shop. Most con- 
servative papers, on the other hand, welcome the decision as an 
appropriate “happy ending”’ of this long-drawn-out case. In brief, 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals confirms the decision 
of the lower court that the boycott started by the Hatters’ Union 
was a violation of the Sherman Act, and declares emphatically 
that the Antitrust Law is applicable to such combinations and 
‘‘makes no discrimination between the classes, employers and 
The decision, rendered 
December 18 in New York City, is deemed especially important 


employees, corporations or individuals.’ 


by the conservative portion of the press in view of the action of 
Congress and the President bearing upon prosecutions of labor 
organizations under the Sherman Law, and also in view of the 
Bartlett-Bacon 
Bill, to amend the law so as specifically to exempt labor-unions 


consideration at the present session of the 


from its provisions. Noting how different is the position taken 
by the Court in this case from that taken by Congress when it 
passed the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill with its rider except- 
ing from its operation prosecutions of labor and farm organiza- 
tions, and by President Wilson when he signed it, the Detroit 
Free Press thinks it ‘‘not too much to say that the decision of 
the Court of Appeals carries an inference that the legislative 
and executive branches of the Government have erred in at- 
tempting to interpret the Sherman Act as class legislation.” 
The Court’s opinion is, according to the New York Sun, “‘re- 
freshing reading ”’: ‘‘ sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander; 
there is no noblesse superior to the laws; and combinations of 
laborers are as subject to the Sherman Act as combinations of 
The history of the Danbury hatters’ case, as the 
conservative New York Times sees it, ' 


plutocrats.”” 


“abounds with almost incredible proof of malevolence and 
wrong practised throughout the continent with a discipline 
and resources such as only governments can employ. — It is to 
the shame of several Administrations that they did nothing 
to prevent such conduct, either in this case or in other cases 
which rival it. . . . This is not a free country so long as life 
and limb and property are not safe if the unions ordain 
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otherwise. The unions have their rights, and welcome, but they 
have not all the rights. The plaintiff and the counsel who 
have fought for ten years to establish this doctrine are better 
servants of the public than those sworn to administer the law 
and yet who neglected appeals to enforce it in so clear a case.” 


Another view of the case which fills the New York Times 
with such wrath is thus sketched more calmly by The Journal of 
Commerce of the same city. 


“Tt had its origin in an action at law in the United States 
Cireuit Court for the District of Connecticut, which was begun 
by D. E. Loewe & Company about the beginning of 1904 to 
recover damages under section 7 of the Sherman Act. The 
plaintiffs composed a partnership which had for years been 
manufacturing hats in Danbury and selling them to dealers 
in a number of States of the Union. The defendants were 
members of the Danbury Hatters” Union, which was a branch 
of the United Hatters of North America, which was one of the 
component organizations of the American Federation of Labor. 
In 1901 the Hatters’ Union resolved to unionize the factory of the 
plaintiffs, and on July 25, 1902, a strike was called and a boycott 
declared whose object was to prevent the plaintiffs from selling 
their hats in other States than Connecticut, and thus to make 
it impossible for purchasers of hats in other States to buy any 
hats manufactured by the plaintiffs. The boycott was suffi- 
ciently successful to convert a profit of $27,000 made in 1901 
into losses ranging from $17,000 in 1902 to $8,000 in 1904.” 


After the case was brought before the United States District 
Court, it was decided to submit the law point in dispute to 
the Supreme Court. The justices of the highest court came to 
the conclusion ‘‘that the facts stated in the complaint did 
constitute a violation of the Sherman Law,” and ordered the 
case sent back ‘‘with directions to proceed to a trial of the 
question of the truth of the complaint and of the amount of 
damages recoverable by. the plaintiffs.’”” The continuance of 
the trial resulted in a verdict for the plaintiffs for $252,130 with 
costs, or $272,000, and it is the appeal from this judgment 
which has just been confirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
The portion af Judge Cox’s opinion which so pleased the con- 
servative dailies quoted in a previous paragraph are given as 
follows in the press: 


‘When the case came on for second trial all the fundamental 
questions of law had been disposed of. That the Antitrust 
Act is applicable to-such combinations as are alleged in the 
complaint is no longer debatable. It makes no 
between classes, employers or employees, corporations or 
individuals. Rich and poor alike are included in its terms. 
The Supreme Court particularly points out that altho Congress 
was frequently importuned to exempt farmers’ organizations 
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and labor organizations from its provisions, these efforts all 
failed, and the act still remains. 

“No one disputes the proposition that labor -unions ay 
lawful. All must admit that they are not only lawful, but 
highly beneficial, when legally and fairly conducted, but like 
other combinations, irrespective of their objects and purposes, 
they must obey the law.” 


The Danbury hatters’ case is ended, the papers tell us, so far 
as most of their readers are concerned. The point remaining to 
be decided, observes the Baltimore Sun—‘‘the collection of the 
damages awarded—interests the plaintiffs, D. E. Loewe & 
Co., of Danbury, Conn., and the Hatters’ Union more than it 
does the general public.”” The case is not even ‘‘complicated 
by sympathy for the 240, wage-earners’”” who must pay this 
sum, coldly remarks the New York Times: ‘their savings-bank 
accounts were attached, it is true, but they were rcimbursed 
by the American Federation of Labor.” But the hatters are 
naturally not to be expected to take their loss so calmly. And 
the St. Louis Labor speaks for them in an impassioned editorial 
from which we quote as follows: 


“The tragedy of the Danbury hatters’ case! It is a double 
tragedy. First, a tragedy played most by the capitalist lawyers; 
secondly, a tragedy forced upon hundreds of workingmen’s 
families by heartless capitalist corporations and their hireling 
politicians and lawyers. b atte 

“The tragedy of the Danbury hatters’ case, in which the 
American Federation of Labor is directly involved, will fill many 
dark pages in the history of the American labor movement. 
The judgment affirmed in December, 1913, by the United 
States of America, will stand as an indictment against American 
capitalism and its entire system of class legislation and class 
justice. Thirty of the victims are already resting in their 
graves, while two were driven insane by this capitalist outrage 
on rights and justice. The $270,000 of blood-money levied by 
the courts on the Danbury Union Hatters will mean another 
golden nail in the coffin of capitalism.” 


That we may close with a purely non-partizan comment on 
this remarkable case, we quote the Houston Chronicle’s objec- 
tion to its taking ‘‘eleven years and more to decide a simple 
question that ought to have been settled at the farthest in 
twelve months”’: 


‘““The facts were practically admitted, and the sole question 
was whether the acts Cone were in violation of a plainly worded 
law, and, if they were, how much damage resulted. 

‘‘A board of three common-sense business men would have 
heard the whole case and have decided it in a week, but by the 
inexcusable delays of the law it has taken a third of an average 
lifetime, and in the meanwhile thirty of the defendants have died 
and two have lost their minds.”’ 





TOPICS 


JAPAN is apt to find that he is Sefor de la Borrow.—Columbia State. 
Wuy 
Bulletin. 

PANCHO VILLA appears to be Mexico's most active collector of internal 
revenue.—Columbia State. 


not a clearing-house for Christmas presents?—San / rancisco 





THOSE Mexican banks can't say they aren’t getting a run for their 
money.—Columbia State. 

MetTuHOop of dealing with the trust problem without solving it is called 
a dis-solution.— Wall Street Journal. 

HvERTA is not going yet. He seems to be one of the kind who doesn’t 
mind missing a few trains.—Sali Lake Herald. 

Isn’T it about time for the organization of two or three South American 
chapters of the Ananias Club?—Boston Transcript. 

CONGREss selected the right time to pass the Currency Bill. 
will feel any change.— Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


Nobody 


IN issuing his first poem the new British Poet Laureate wisely took 
2dvantage of the season of brotherly kindness.—New York Tribune. 

THE divorce of the Bell Telephone Company and the Western Union 
n-1y involve a dispute as to which one shall have the last word.— Kansas 
City Star. 

WHOEVER arranged the calendar may have been right on the job. but 
it is to be regretted that they left so little time between Christmas and the 
first of the month.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

THE proposed government ownership of telephone lines will bring 
about lower rates, it is said. Probably so; talk has always been cheap 
among the national politicians.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


IN BRIEF 


GOVERNMENTS in Mexico are of two kinds, de facto 
Chicago News. 


and defuncto.— 


WILSON’s advice to the trusts: ‘Turn to the right and keep straight 
ahead.’’—Columbia State. 

How did it happen that Dr. Cook permitted the Italian to discover 
*Monna Lisa’’?—Houston Post. 

GOVERNMENT will teach the people how to save, but who will teach the 
Government?— Wall Street Journat. 

THE dollar of 1804 is the only one ever coined that has kept abreast 
of the advancing cost of living.—-Boston Transcript. 

Ir is our theory that any one who pacifies Mexico will be entitled to 
at least three Nobel peace prizes.—Atchison Globe. 

THE only man who thoroughly understands the income tax is the one 
whose income is less than $3,000.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

By the way the telephone trust is coming around, it is to be inferred 
that President Wilson is some wire-puller himself—Houston Chronicle. 

Ir took the Monroe Doctrine to do it, but we knew the Colonel would 
pop out on the front pages ere long.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

JuDGE BEN LinpbsEy is twenty years older than his bride. If one weres0 
disposed one might say something about juvenile courting. —Chicago News. 

Just as if we hadn’t troubles enough already, a Philadelphia scientific 
expedition has gone out and discovered three unknown tribes of Indians.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S wrath at the song sung at the Carabao banquet 
was doubtless caused by the riming of “dreams” with ‘‘Philippines” and 
“homes” with “ladr@nes.’’—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
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HINDU WOMAN EXHORTING HER COUNTRYMEN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Hindu fury in South Africa has been roused by the decision of the courts there that Mohammedan marriages are illegal, thus placing the wives 
and children in an unenviable position. This and the ‘‘ blood-taxes” aiming to drive the Hindus out led to labor-strikes and rioting. 








TRYING TO CALM THE HINDUS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Hk SOLUTION of the difficulty in South Africa, where 

the Hindus are being subjected to taxes and discrimina- 

tions which they believe are intended to drive them out 
of the country, is now placed in the hands of a commission 
appointed by the South African Government. This commission 
is charged with the serious task of allaying anxiety in India 
as well as redressing the wrongs of the angry and rioting coolies 
who have done so much to build up the prosperity of Natal. 
We read in the press that Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy of India, 
has espoused the cause of the Hindu immigrants in South Africa, 
an action that has been variously interpreted by the press. 
The danger to the Empire resulting from the commotion in 


South Africa and aggravated, as some think, by Lord Hardinge’s 


action, is thus outlined by the London Evening Standard: 


“South Africa owes a duty to the Empire, and ought to aid 
us in the task of governing India instead of rendering it more 
arduous. India is very restless at the present moment. Sedition 
is still simmering in Bengal, and incendiary tracts and pam- 
phlets are being circulated broadcast. On Tuesday a bomb 
was thrown at a Mohammedan procession at Midnapur, aimed, 
it is believed, at a police informer; and the houses in various 
towns are being placarded with incitements to exterminate the 
‘white dacoits,’ meaning the British. 

“In this tense atmosphere the agitators are making vigorous 
play with the grievances, grossly exaggerated, of the South 
African Indians. The Union Government, which owes its 
existence and autonomy to British generosity, ought to do what 
it can to help the Imperial authorities by removing all just 
ground for the discontent of its oriental inhabitants.” 


It is generally allowed that the Indians in South Africa 
have not been fairly treated, and we read in the Anglo-Indian 
Statesman (Caleutta): 


“That the Indians in the Transvaal and Natal have real and 
substantial grievances is undoubted. It must be remembered 
that the Indians did not in the first instance thrust themselves 
upon the people of South Africa. They came by request, and 
on the understanding, indorsed by the British Government, 
that if they went to Natal as indentured laborers, they would 
be allowed, on the completion of their contract, to settle freely 
i the country. At the time, no one anticipated the growth of 
the anti-Asiatie feeling which is now conspicuous not only in 
South Africa, but in Canada, Australia, and the United States. 


So far as practical politics are concerned, it is immaterial whether 
this sentiment has any justification. Unreasoning prejudice 
is, unhappily, often as strong a political force as a reasoned 
objection. 

‘The essential fact is that, owing to the competition of Indian 
traders with Europeans, and similar causes, it became a settled 
aim of a large party in South Africa to check the immigration of 
Indians and to get rid of those who had found admission into 
the country. The leaders of this section have stated with brutal 
frankness that, while Indians will be received as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, they must not be permitted to settle per- 
manently in any part of South Africa. This deliberate policy 
is the real difficulty of the situation.” 


As for the commission that is to handle this delicate problem, 
The Evening Standard remarks in another editorial: 


“The names are those of capable men; but it seems a pity 
that there is no representation of Indian interests and sentiments. 
If an Indian could not be appointed, some distinguished English- 
man with knowledge of our Eastern Empire, like Sir Mortimer 
Durand or Sir Francis Younghusband, might have been asked 
to serve. 

“The terms of reference for the commission are understood 
to be wide. The whole question of the Natal riots will be dis- 
cussed, as well as the £3 poll tax and the sentences on the 
Indian ‘passive’ (and extremely active) resisters. This is wise. 
South Africa, as well as India, really needs a settlement of the 
whole question, and a sound policy for dealing with these incon- 
venient and unweleome, and yet necessary, visitors. For tho 
it does not like the Indians, it cannot, as it happens, do without 
theni; at least, Natal cannot. In that colony the Asiatic is 
indispensable, and his permanent exclusion would mean disaster 
to the local industries. There are not enough white people for 
manual labor; and the natives are irregular and untrustworthy. 
For the sugar plantations, the railways, the coal mines, and the 
docks, the coolie laborer is needed. To do without him, or with 
him, is equally difficult.” 

The disturbances in South Africa have had a far-reaching 
effect, and we learn from the London Statist that in Bombay 
the town hall was crowded on the evening before the appoint- 
ment of the commission ‘‘by a great audience, embracing the 
leaders of every section of the Indian community . . . to express 
sympathy with the British Indians in South Africa.” The Statist 
seems to hope for the best amid rather dark omens: 


‘We are told in the telegram giving us this information that_ 


— 
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the speeches indicated the imminent danger to the Imperial 
idea contained in the present situation; the depth of Indian 
resentment at the sufferings of Indian women and the attack on 
Indian monogamous marriages; and, lastly, the magnitude of 
the services which the Viceroy has rendered to India and to the 
Empire by the espousal of the Indian cause. If, then, the 
commission so conducts its inquiry as to satisfy opinion every- 
where that the truth has been revealed, we may hope that we 
shall be able to conclude that all is well that ends well.” 


The London Times thinks that Lord Hardinge’s action in 
espousing the Indian’s cause in Africa has merely complicated 
the situation. To quote: 


‘‘General Botha has shown himself to be alive to the compli- 
eated and delicate Imperial issues which are invalved in this 
question. His task has not been made easier by the attitude 
of the Viceroy of India, justifiable as that attitude may have 
been in view of the necessity of allaying public excitement in 
India itself. Fortunately, responsible public opinion in South 
Africa appears to have fully recognized the Imperial importance 
of the matter. This has, no doubt, strengthened the hands of 
General Botha. In any case, he must be admitted to have dis- 
played a statesmanlike moderation in handling a problem 
which was complicated both by the necessity of safeguarding 
the dignity of the Union, and by the certainty that any pro- 
nounced tendency on his part to place Imperial before purely 
South African considerations would be exploited by General 
Hertzog and other opponents within his own party.” 


The Hindu view of the case, from their own organ in Natal, 
Was given in our issue for December 20. 





THE GERMANS IN MEXICO 


T WAS A SAYING of Bismarek that the Germans always 
made themselves conspicuous in foreign countries, but 
Baron Geiser, writing in the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), 
shows that while there is a strong German element in Mexico, 
they ‘‘play no great part in the more important 
as the building of 


enterprises 


of Mexico, railroads, bridges, and other 


works is altogether done by North Americans, 
English have almost entirely controlled certain im- 


engineering 
and the 
portant lines of trade and have in their hands the manage- 
ment of two railroads, not to mention the Pearson control of a 


large petroleum concession.”” Yet, he adds: 


“The Germans are the foremost in a great many retail busi- 


nesses. While the French monopolize the clothing trade, and 
with that such industries as perfumery, cosmetics, and jewelry, 
and the Spanish have the colonial trade and deal with the 
common necessities of the household life, the Germans are 
first in ironmongery, in drugs, in chemical stuff, in stationery, 
in musical literature, in clocks, and in furniture. The Germans 
are also prominent as promoters of electrical industry, and 
they lead in the brewery business. There are large German 
breweries in Monterey, Toluea, and Orizaba, while in the State 
of Oaxaca half of the coffee crop is in the hands of the Germans. 
For thirty years the coffee plantations around the little town 
of Huatusco have been in the hands of the German Ziel 
family.” 


The Baron goes on to tell us that the Germans in Mexico 


number between 5,000 and 6,000, of whom about 3,000 are en- 
gaged in actual industrial work. But— 


“The number of German victims of the continuing unquiet 
is very low, thanks to the decisive action and tact of the 
present Ambassador to the Mexican Republic, Herr 
Hentse.”’ 


von 


This Ambassador received into his house and sheltered in 
every possible way his compatriots at a time when the streets of 
Mexico City echoed with rifle and cannon fire and were strewn 
with the bodies of the slain. The chief results of the German 
invasion, we read, are the introduction of German intellectual- 
ism into Mexico, and of German medical skill and German 
physical training. 
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THE ITALIAN PERIL TO GREECE 


HE GALLEY wrecked on the coast of Campania firs 
put it into the mind of Italy to dispute the Greek mag. 
tery of the Mediterranean. 


And now Greece is again 
talking about the ‘Italian peril.’ 


Greece is threatened by 
what is styled the ‘‘imperialistic policy” of Italy, to quote fom 
the Athenian paper Hestia, which bears the significant title of 
“the hearth.’’ Of course at one time ‘the Greeks claimed that 
the temple of the hearth at Athens carried the only fire ft 
to kindle a similar flame in the shrines that their colonists got 
up on foreign shores—some of them in Sicily and the Italian 
peninsula. Now they fear that Italy is starting a poliey of 
settling colonies in dangerous proximity to Greece. True, the 
Tribuna (Rome) ridicules their fears and declares that ‘what 
the Greek people need just now is self-control and a sensible 
view of the situation.’”” But the Hestia declines to be lulled 
into a false sense of security, and warns its people that Italy 
has an eye on the Agean Islands, Asia Minor, the shores of 
Epirus, and Albania. This Greek writer goes on to say that 
there is an upheaval in the general population of Italy, quite 
independent of the Government, and that the people, apart 
from the ambition of any rulers, are desirous of relief and a 
change. To quote further: 


“The density of the population and the indigence of the 
lower classes have created in Italy a feeling that territorial 
expansion is necessary. The disastrous campaign in Abyssinia 
and the designs of Italy on Albania and the coasts of Epirus, 
which had such great influence in the affairs of the Balkan 
dispute, originated in this necessity. The conquest of Tripoli 
was prompted by the same reason, and the occupation of an 
African province presented to Italy the opportunity of consoli- 
dating itself in the eastern Mediterranean, and in this way 
strengthening both its naval supremacy and its colonial policy. 
From that moment Italy has placed itself in opposition to Hel- 
lenism. The feelings on both sides are of no political impor- 
tance, but actually there are at stake inexorable requirements, 
and the struggle for the various interests is based upon natural 
and implacable laws. If we must look facts squarely in the 
face we do not hesitate to recognize the Italian peril, which has 
become palpable and evident since our recent rise in power, 
and against which we must struggle with might and main.” 


The development of Greece is, however, hailed by the Tri- 
buna, the organ of the Italian Government, as something 
on which the world is to be congratulated. While speaking 
about Hellenism as it existed in former times: as meaning 
a predominance of an Eastern Roman Empire whose center was 
Byzantium or Constantinople, this paper remarks that the 
Hellenism of the present day must have a different import, and 
we read: 


“Such Hellenism, far from the dreams of childish hyperbole, 
really tends to the progressive development of Greece as far as 
it can be practically accomplished; to the greater advancement 
of her industries, of her commerce, of her ship-building, to the 
restoration and diffusion of a Greek civilization and culture 
not unworthy of her immense and remote traditions, and also 
to the creation of a military and naval power of an international 
prestige duly proportionate to her means, to her geographical 
extension, and to her population. At the present moment 
such Hellenism, which might claim the title of ‘Hellenism in 
earnest,’ would, of course, commit a grave error in looking upon 
Italy as nothing but a possible enemy. ...... 

‘““As a matter of fact, while Italy rejoices in the successes of 
Greece, Greece, too, should find that her main interest lies in 
the utmost growth of Italian power, and should seek to live in 
the most loyal and friendly relations with Italy. Greece ought 
to be gratified by the growth of Italian power, because the more 
the greater Powers of the Mediterranean tend toward a bak 
ance and a compromise among themselves, so much more 
will the lesser Powers, especially Greece, who have no future 
except upon the sea, enjoy that peace which gives the assurance 
of their national independence and their native liberty of self- 
development and prosperity.”—Translation made for Tue Lit 
ERARY D 


iEST. 
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GERMANIZING THE TURKISH ARMY 


if{—E DEFEATS of the German-trained Turkish Army 

T the late war evidently have not shaken the faith 
of the Turks in the excellence of the Kaiser’s military 
According to newspaper reports, a commission, con- 





system. 

sisting o! forty-two German generals and other officers has been 
appointed, at the request of the Ottoman Government, to take 
charge 0’ the Constantinople troops, and complete the difficult 
task of reorganizing the Turkish Army. But what to others 


may appear to be a plain case of hiring instructors to teach 
science of warfare, the Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) 
1 an entirely different light. It says: 


them th 
regards 


“By ‘he incomprehensible blindness of Turkey’s leaders, or 

















by som: well-considered plan, the command over the Con- 
stantino »le garrison is entrusted to a number of German generals 
a 
THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
—Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg). 
and officers. The real authority over the Empire of the Osmanlis 


is thus transferred to German hands. A new era of Turkish 
history begins. ...... 

“European diplomacy has accepted the change with remark- 
able unconeern. They got excited, disputed, risked complica- 
tions, over some Kavala or Albanian frontiers. They were ready 
for an armed conflict over such an insignificant matter as the 
fate of the sanjak of Novi-Bazar. But when Europe is con- 
fronted with a decision which is pregnant with incalculable 
consequences, she makes it appear that she does not see any- 
thing. The European diplomats turn their eyes away or 
make believe they do not see Constantinople when, from the 
capital of an independent empire, it turns into a political suburb 
of Potsdam. 

“The formal sovereign authority over the Ottoman Empire 
belongs to the Padishah, Calif, Sultan—you may call what 
you will the prisoner of the Stamboul palaces. But the actual 
power in that kingdom is in the hands of the Army—more 
exactly, in the hands of the commandant of the Constantinople 
corps. Now the commandant will be a German Lieutenant- 
General. He will appoint German generals at the head of 
divisions and brigades. The regimental commanders will be 
German colonels... . The whole Constantinople garrison 
will thus be turned into a regular part of the German Army. 

““What an exaggeration!’ the diplomats will say to us. ‘The 
Germans will be only the commanders, but the soldiers of the 
Constantinople garrison will be recruited, not in Pomerania, 
but in Anatolia. The Constantinople garrison will remain 
Turkish, and not at all German.’ 

“They have already made such retorts. They are of no 
value. The soldiers are the body of the Army, but its soul is the 
commanding element. Christian armies fight with Christian 
or non-Christian as they are ordered. The Poles who were 
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a part of the Prussian Army during the war with Austria- 
Hungary fired at the Poles in the Austrian Army as readily as 
at the Germans. The English are in possession of India because 
the native Mussulman regiments,are under the command of 

















THE OBSTREPEROUS CROWN PRINCE. 


WILLIAM—“ It’s all right, son, to tread in my footsteps, but not 
till I have left them.” —Kikeriki (Vienna). 


English , officers. . . . Just as England dominates India, by 
having organized native troops under the command of English 
officers and generals, so will Germany dominate Turkey by 
putting at the head of the native Army German officers and 
generals. 

“It is hardly necessary to prove our statement by more 
elaborate processes of reasoning. The Turkish regiments under 
the command of German officers will perform in Turkey the 
same service as the native Indian regiments under the command 
of the English officers in India. Turkey becomes a formal colony 
of Germany; the Turkish Army is being made an auxiliary corps 
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A NATION OF FIRE-EATERS. 
PEACEFUL TEUTON—‘‘ Himmel! The English have all those 
armies! And the Fatherland has only one!” 
—Punch (Londoh). 


of the German Army. No matter how weak the Turkish 
Empire is, it was, nevertheless, until recent days an independent 
State. Now by a quiet diplomatic turn it is made an Imperial 
province of Germany. The German Lieutenant-General, the 
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chief of the Constantinople garrison, becomes the de facto 
Padishah of Turkey, tho without a title. 

“In 1878 the Russian Army stood at Constantinople’s gates. 
English diplomacy then sent into the Sea of Marmora a 
squadron of battle-ships. They threatened us with war if 
we occupied Constantinople. New Constantinople is openly 
taken, not by the Russian, but by the German Army. Our 
former enemies and present friends now manifest rare coolness. 
They do not notice somehow that a portion of the guard at the 
Brandenburg gates in Berlin is transferred to the gates of the 
Porte on the Bosporus. 

“Ts it desirable that our ‘traditional friend’ should extend his 
Russian frontiers to the Black Sea coast? Is it to our ad- 
vantage that he should convert his former diplomatic influence 
on the Bosporus into de facto rule over the Straits? Is there no 
danger when the Turkish Army becomes a special colonial 
corps of the German Army? It is hardly necessary to answer 
these questions. It is sufficient to ask them.’’—Translation 
made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





SPAIN’S PLAN FOR LATIN AMERICA 


NSTEAD of welcoming our benevolent intentions, most 
I of the Latin-American press are alarmed at our Presi- 

dent’s extension of the Monroe Doctrine and tremble 
at the suspicion of North American interference in their 
affairs. The whole press, from the great Prensa of Argentina 
to the smallest sheet in Mexico, raises its voice in indignant 
and passionate clamor, echoing the pleas made by Prof. Hiram 
Bingham, of Yale, and by Major Cassius E. Gillette, U. S. A. 
They approve the words of this retired soldier, that when Latin 
America realizes what President Wilson has done to Mexico 
under his unwarranted extension of the Monroe Doctrine, some 
of their artists avill paint the Bird of Freedom, not as an Amer- 
ican eagle protecting a brood of young republics, but as a huge 
black buzzard, standing on Panama, with the tip of one wing 
over Sonora and the other over Tierra del Fuego, with every 
feather dripping beautiful words and crude petroleum. Upon 
our examination of the South American papers we discover that 
this has already become the conviction of Latin-American pub- 


licists. But what is to be the remedy? If a remedy is needed, 














UNcLE SaM—* Too bad I haven't another hand to catch the girl.” 
El Independiente (Mexico City). 


CANDID VIEWS FROM MEXICO. 


January 10, 1914 


if these suspicions are well grounded, we find that Vicente Gay, 
a professor in the ancient university of Valladolid aid a mog, 
learned scholar in the history and politics of Latin America, 
prescribes what he considers to be the best method by which 
Latin America is to preserve its integrity and ind«pendenee. 
He writes in the Espaita Moderna (Madrid) a long aid earnest 
article in which he treats, first of all, of what he calls the “yio. 
lent policy of the United States against Latin Amvrica. He 
declares that this policy ‘“‘has called out a ery of indicnation in 
Spanish America which threatens to spread to the European 
continent.”’ He reviews the policy of the ‘ Yankee }residents” 
from Monroe to Wilson and discusses what he styles t!¢ mingled 
financial and political motives of North American 
It would be too long for us to state here what he culls from such 
papers as the Revista Positiva (Mexico City), and evista de 
Mejico (Mexico City), but we can put his whole verdict on our 
policy in a nutshell by quoting his remark that ‘‘T-h. action of 
the Republic of the North is, as I have no hesitation ii declaring, 
a proceeding of moral decadence based on the very lowest 
motives of greed.” - 











statesmen, 


In view of this terrible danger his plan is to meet \ ankee ag- 
gression by Latin-American combinations for defense. !{e writes: 

“We preach with all the force which we possess a Latin- 
American confraternity with the end of forming ti!iree great 
confederations in the following manner: 

‘*Confederation of the United States of Central Amvrica, con- 
sisting of Mexico, Gautemala, San Salvador, Honduras, Niea- 
ragua, Costa Rica, Panama. 

**Confederation of the United States of Colombia, consisting of 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. 

‘*Confederation of the United States of the South, consisting of 
Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, Chile. 

“The confederations should not unite themselves under a 
sole center of government, but each of them must maintain its 
independence. Nevertheless, they will be morally united and 
form a defensive alliance in order to exercise a moral and material 
force, so that the three great confederations indicated will be 
able to combine in a defensive alliance and in case of necessity 
may impose their own will on outsiders and escape being crusht 
in the disputes occasioned by international intrigues.’’—Trans- 
lation made for THe Literary DicEst. 
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THE MAN WHO PULLS THE STRINGS. 
—El Independiente (Mexico City). 
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AMERICA TO BE A DESERT 


HE “GREAT AMERICAN DESERT” has disap- 
peared from the maps nowadays, altho there is plenty 
of it in evidence to the tourist who views the continent 
from a “ar window. Most of us have a vague idea that, with 
the ado» tion of extensive schemes of irrigation, the desert areas 
are soon to vanish. The assertion that, on the contrary, prac- 
tically tne whole United States may become a desert within 
fifty years will therefore come as something of a shock, whether 
we can ‘nake up our minds to believe it literally or not. This 
is made by Samuel Wesley Long in an interview 
in the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News. Mr. Long, 
‘old, has been investigating the lowering of ‘‘ground 
hroughout the country and is about to issue a book on 
He says: 


assertio! 
printed 
we are 
water” 
the subject. 


“While this imminent peril transcends in importance all 
other publie questions, scarcely a handful of the people are aware 
of the danger that threatens their food supply. Here and there, 
like ‘a \oice erying in the wilderness,’ is warning being given 
against 2 condition which as ‘a thief in the night’ is robbing 
millions of aeres of productivity and will eventually leave them 
barren and sterile. 

“Our proud boast that we can feed the world will seem like 
the veriest mockery when, within a comparatively few years, 
we shal! look to the world to feed us, or, failing in this, starve. 

“Economists seeking a solution of the high cost of living and 
other problems have overlooked the principal cause of these con- 
ditions, and have been treating symptoms with economic treat- 
ment when the disease is physical. Millions of dollars have 
been appropriated by Congress to irrigate comparatively small 
areas of land, other millions are being spent to reclaim swamps, 
prevent floods with engineering projects, and to dredge streams, 
but in the matter of the most vital issue National and State 
Governments have done nothing and are doing nothing; again 
symptoms are being treated, while the actual cause remains 
unremedied. 

“Supplementing the appalling loss of production of foodstuffs, 
floods are rapidly increasing in frequency and destructiveness, 
and these rushes of water will, even more quickly than the failure 
of the productivity of the soil, render vast areas dangerous to 
enterprise and human habitation; not only will the source of 
tational wealth—the farm—become uninhabitable, but cities 
which this wealth has made will be laid waste. 

“Scientific farming has, in a measure, delayed the evil day, 
but the most advanced of present farming methods can but 
little longer avail. 

“Taking the United States as a whole, the limit of produc- 
tion, aside from that resulting from virgin land put under 
tillage or irrigated soil, has been reached, and from now on 
deterioration will be steady and rapid with consequent advance 
of prices, except as this advance may be offset by importation 
under favorable tariff schedules. 

_“Recent importations of grain from Argentina, beef from 
South American ranges and Australia, and butter and eggs 
from Siberia should claim our attention not as the results of a 


lowered duty, but as danger-signals indicating the decline of. 


our ability not alone to feed the world, but the comparatively 
few that make up our own population. 

“Eventually, we shall resort to horse-flesh and goat-meat 
4s partial and temporary solutions of the meat problem, but these 
sourees of supply must soon become exhausted for the same rea- 
son that beef and other meats of common consumption are 
becoming more and more scaree—lack of production of grass 
and grain for the feeding of the animals. 

“T have no desire to assume the réle of a calamity-howler and 
Would have it clearly understood that the statements made and 
subsequent ones are predicated on the premise that avarice, 
norance, and apathy will permit present conditions to con- 
lihue and intensify.” 


The trouble, Mr. Long goes on to say, is due to no fault in 
hature, but was man-made and must be remedied by man; 


it had its origin with the thoughtlessness and crude farm- 
ing methods of the earliest settlers and has reached its present 
critical stage through a continuance of those methods and the 
exploitation of our forests. Readers of Jack London’s last 
book, ‘‘The Valley of the Moon,” will recollect that this ex- 
haustion of the land by its earliest tillers is insisted on by the 
writer throughout as a cause of their displacement by more 
skilful foreign cultivators. Resuming the quotation of Mr. 
Long’s warning: 


“To be explicit, the source of danger is a lack of ground 
water due to a defect in the circulatory system, an apparently 
natural fault, but in reality an unnatural condition caused, in 
great part, by deforestation with careless cultivation of the land 
as a contributing factor. 

‘‘The circulation of water begins with evaporation from the 
oceans and lakes, in the form of vapor. This water floats over 
the land until precipitated as rain, snow, or dew. 

‘*Where the soil and subsoil are of a proper degree of porosity 
and there are well-proportioned areas of wooded land, this water, 
except that absorbed by growing plants, is returned to its 
sources largely through seepage to surface or subterranean 
streams emptying into the oceans and lakes. Under these 
normal conditions, the steady and uniform flow of streams and 
springs and the dependability of wells are insured. 

‘To maintain the balance between too much water during 
one part of the year and too little water during the other, it is 
estimated that from one-fifth to one-third of the United 
States should be covered by forests, but statistics show 
that the proportion of wooded land is dangerously below this 
requirement. 

‘*Slipshod tillage of the soil has done its part to bring about 
menacing conditions; simply the top soil-to the depth of the 
average plow cut—six to eight inches—has been worked for 
generations, thereby forming a plow-sole which not only pre- 
vents rain- and snow-water sinking into the earth, but also 
impedes the flow of ground water upward by capillarity. Down 
below this veritable film of top soil lies a stratum of subsoil of 
varying thickness up to eighteen feet, rich in elements of plant 
food which could be rendered available by deep cultivation. 
Where plow-sole or hard-pan exists, the evaporation of light 
precipitation is rapid, while during extended periods of rainfall 
or heavy rains the top soil is eroded and with it the fertilizer 
which may have been placed on the land is carried into the 
swollen streams. In time of drought, land of this character 
becomes, in effect, desert: 

“The part forests play in the conservation of water is the 
protection of rain-water from too rapid evaporation and of snow 
from too rapid melting. The ground is also protected from being 
dried by the sun or wind with the result that the earth remains 
moist and porous and permits the rain or water from snow to 
gradually sink in and seep through the subsoil of adjacent fields, 
thereby creating a water reserve to be drawn upon in times of 
lack of rainfall. 

““Water reaching plants from the subsoil has greater value 
than that absorbed from the top soil, for in the process of perco- 
lation-and underground flow and its course upward through 
capillary attraction, the water dissolves mineral particles and 
organic materials in the subsoil, forming ground fluid upon 
which plant life is largely dependent.” 


That the ground-water level of the United States has lowered 
nearly to the danger-point is shown by data collected by the 
late Dr. W J McGee for the Department of Agriculture. 
Reports from 30,000 sources covering practically every county in 
the country show that ‘“‘the rate of change varies from region 
to region and State to State, ranging from a slight rise in irri- 
gated districts to a lowering of about 3.5 feet per decade. In 
the thirty-one States covering the half of the country best 
adapted by natural conditions to feeding and clothing a great. 
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people, the average lowering since settlement would appear to 
be no less than nine feet, i.e., from well within to about the 
limit of capillary reach from the surface.” 
to suggest these remedies: 


The writer proeeeds 


“In face of these facts, can it be questioned that the matter 
of ground water is of more vital importance than the tariff, the 
currency, or any other issue of the day? Does this condition 
not demand immediate and heroic treatment, even tho it be as 
drastic as the laws of Germany and Japan, which require that 
a legal permit must be secured before a tree can be removed. or 
destroyed, and that provision be made for the planting of one 
or more trees to take the place of the one taken out? Certainly 
no man has a moral right to do that which is detrimental to the 
interests of the people in general. Why, therefore, should he 
have the legal right? The navigable streams of the United States 
are under the jurisdiction of the National Government. Why 
should not this control extend to the supervision of the forests 
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Illustrations by courtesy of ‘The Scientific American Supplement,’’ New York 
A CAGE THAT RESTORES LIFE 
After the bird has done its part in mine rescue. The cage is of spe- 
cial construction, the handle containing oxygen. After the canary- 
bird is asphyxiated the oxygen is released, when the bird revives. 











that form the watersheds when it is these trees which, in great 
egree, determine the continuance and uniformity of the flow 
of the streams? 

‘“Why should the Government not have control over the under- 
ground-water flow when conditions of agriculture in one State 
may depend upon conditions in another State which make for 
or interfere with the supply of ground water? 

‘‘Reforestation according to a scientific plan and on a broad 
seale throughout the United States, under Government super- 
vision, offers the one means to effectively remedy the part of the 
circulatory defect caused by the wholesale and wanton destruc- 
tion of wooded sections. 

‘The matter of restoring natural soil and subsoil conditions, 
resulting from improper farming, is largely one for the individual 
landowner to handle in self-defense, if no higher motive impels 
him to act. The construction of ponds to store rain-water, deep 
plowing, and the use of dynamite to loosen the subsoil, each has 
its part in the reclamation of our farm lands.” 


BIRDS TO AID MINE RESCUE 


HE ENUMERATION of ecanary-birds among the 
necessary implements of the miner might cause surprize 
but these pets are life-savers of the first order when 
their services are properly utilized. It has been found that small 
animals, such as birds or mice, are more sensitive than men 
to the action of poisonous gases. Advantage has been taken 
of this fact to use it in warning mine-workers an 


rescuers 
of the presence of such gases. Recent tests bearing 0: this use 
of birds and animals are described in The Scientific American 
Supplement (New York, December 20), by George Burrell 
and Frank M. Seibert. It must be remembered. «ays the 


editor of this paper in introducing the article, t)at 


many 
mines extend for three miles or more, and bad air i) 


one part 
of the mine does not necessarily affect the remote parts, In 
carrying on rescue work it is eustomary for voluntecrs without 
helmets to go as far as they can with safety, and ‘0 aid the 
helmet men by taking in charge the members of the reseued 
party, as they are brought out. The volunteers carry canaries 
with them, and if the birds show distress, they retreat to a 
safer base. The birds are easily revived by oxygen carried in 
the handle of the cage. No objections have been raised by 
those friends of dumb animals whose voices are often heard 
opposing such experiments. In this ease the value to human 
life is unquestioned. To quote Messrs Burrell and Seibert: 


‘The usefulness of small animals in detecting vitiated air in 
mines is well established. The United States Bureau of Mines 
has experimented with most of the more common smal!- animals, 
such as canaries, guinea-pigs, rabbits, chiekens, dogs, mice, and 
pigeons, and finds that canaries or mice are the most suitable 
for the work. This finding is in accord with the observations 
of J. S. Haldane, who states that the time required for symptoms 
of earbon-monoxid poisoning to appear (or disappear) is pro- 
portional to the respiratory exchange per unit of body weight. 
The bureau finds canaries to be the most sensitive. They were 
used in England before their acceptance in this country; pre- 
sumably in places on the Continent also. Their usefulness in 
husbanding the resources of breathing apparatus is of great 
importance. 

‘*An additional reason for the use of canaries lies in the fact 
that they are generally easily obtainable, and become pets of 
the men who have them. If handled intelligently in rescue 
operations, they seldom die as a result of their exposure to 
earbon monoxid. 

‘‘Canaries, mice, and guinea-pigs were repeatedly exposed 
to carbon monoxid under different conditions. In some 
experiments they were exposed to atmospheres that distress 
them in about two minutes. In the ease of canaries 0.25 per 
cent. was used in some experiments, and the animals were 
exposed seven to ten successive times. For instance, the animal 
was exposed to collapse, and then, when it had apparently 
recovered (seven to twelve minutes), it was exposed again and 
again, the object being to see if, after many exposures to 4 
certain percentage of the gas, they would upon subsequent 
exposures show distress in a greater length of time, i.¢., become 
more or less acclimatized to the gas. No acclimatization effect 
was noticed. The same experiment was performed with mice 
and guinea-pigs with the same result. Different percentages 
than 0.25 per cent. were also used in the case of both canaries 
and mice. The experiments were also carried further to the 
extent that the same animals that had been exposed several 
times on one day were exposed several times the next day and on 
successive days. ork 

“The Bureau has performed many experiments in order to 
draw some conclusions regarding the effect on different animals 
of the same species of a given proportion of carbon monoxid. 
It was found that in general a given proportion of carbon mon- 
oxid affected different ani.nals of the same species in about 
the same length of time, at least as far as the application of the 
results to the practical use of the animals in mines is concerned, 
but that once in a while an animal might behave in a markedly 
different manner from what is expected. This is truer of mice 
than of canaries, yet even in the case of the latter several of 
them should be taken with an exploration party in order t 
prevent any possible errors.” 
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A DEMONSTRATION BEFORE 20,000 MINERS. 
There was 0.25 per cent. of CO in the cage, and the man remained 
there eight minutes after the bird lost consciousness. 


BIRDS TO AID MINE 








RESCUE—DEMONSTRATION AND ACTUALITY. 





A SCENE AT AN ACTUAL MINE DISASTER. 
Volunteers waiting for helmet men to bring injured to this safety 
base. Miners feel secure as long as the bird remains on its perch. 














DRIED VEGETABLES AND GRAIN 


HILE DRIED FRUITS have long been familiar 

articles of food, the process is now applied with suc- 

cess, especially in Germany, to such fresh vegetables 
a potatoes, beets, and green peas, and to grain of all kinds. A 
writer in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, November 15) attrib- 
utes the great popularity of dried vegetables in Germany to the 
size of the urban population there, to the high price of meat, 
which makes it pay to feed stock with forage of this kind, to the 
moisture of the climate, which interferes with keeping the crop 
inits fresh state, and to the existence of great stretches of sandy 
sil, where sufficient roots may be grown in one spot to supply 
afactory. Some of the products described below may sometime 
prove profitable here, where the growth of the canning and cold- 
storage industries was undreamed a few years ago. Says this 
writer in substance: 

“The area devoted to potato-culture in Germany reaches 
8,000,000 acres, or 12 per cent. of the total cultivated area. The 
product is 50 million tons, of which 14 millions serve as human 
food, 18 as fodder, 5 millions for industrial uses, and 7 millions as 
seed. More than 500,000 tons are now dried in 426 factories. 

“Two systems are in use, that of cylinders and that of drums. 


The first, which is most in use, employs two hollow rotating 
cylinders, heated within by steam at five to six atmospheres’ 
Pressure. Boiled potatoes are rolled between these cylinders, 


turning at the rate of six revolutions per minute, and instantly 
dried by adherence of the pulp to the cylinder. A sort of potato- 
Paper is thus formed. 

“The drum systems require that the potatoes shall be first 
cut into slices; the drying is effected with hot air. 

“Dried potatoes are used in distilleries and in manufactories 
of lactic acid or instead of corn-meal in making pastry and 
tead, in the preparation of the dried soups now so widely used, 






























ete. The larger part, however, is devoted to.the feeding of ani- 
mals. In a recent article the value of dried potatoes is com- 
pared with that of the fresh tubers with this result: When the 
fresh ones are worth 36 cents per hundredweight, the dry ones 
are worth $4. 

‘*In Germany 1,200,000 acres are devoted to beet-culture, and 
22,000 pounds of leaves are grown to the acre. About two- 
thirds are used in ensilage, and part of this is spoiled by fermenta- 
tion. To avoid this loss, they are now dried as soon as cut, and 
there is thus obtained a green, tender, elastic product with a 
starchy content of 35 to 38 per cent. 

‘*About a ton of fresh leaves is required to make 200 pounds 
of the dry. The cost is about 40 cents a hundredweight, and the 
nutritive value is that of meadow hay worth 60 cents. Un- 
fortunately milch cows do not like this kind of forage. 

‘‘The number of factories for drying beet-root is increasing 
daily in Germany. The dried roots are in such favor, it appears, 
that their price (86 cents a hundredweight) exceeds their nutri- 
tive value compared to that of current products. 

“In France, the roots are dried by two processes due to 
Messrs. Lafeuille and Huillard. In the former the product 
circulates almost horizontally; in the second it descends ver- 
tically. According to Malpeaux, the drying costs at most 
$2.40 per ton of fresh beet. The reduction is a little more than 
three-quarters. Stables and dairies profit by this food, whose 
total nutritive value approaches that of the cereals—oats in 
particular. It brings $2.80 to $4 per hundredweight. 

‘The Germans also dry beer-yeast, used as a nitrogenized food 
for swine and sheep, and dry potato-tops, peas, and grains. 
It seems to us that they are proceeding somewhat too fast in 
their industrialization of agriculture. With us [the French] a 
small number of factories is enough to furnish products intended 
to supply variety in the food of men and animals in cities and 
also to provide for exceptional years. The short duration of 
the season for drying constitutes the chief obstacle. On the other 
hand, beets well packed in a silo will last. until May.”—Transla- 
tion made for Tue Literary DiceEst. 
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Illustrations by courtesy of ‘‘Engineering News,’’ New York. 


LOOKING UP THE PLANE FROM THE FOOT. 





VIEW FROM HEAD OF PLANE, SHOWING TRAINS PASSING NEAR CENTER. 
THE TRAIN GOING DOWN PULLS THE OTHER UP. 








INCLINED PLANE AT MAHANOY. 








A REMARKABLE RAILWAY SURVIVAL 


cables, were a familiar feature in the earlier railroads, 

but they have been generally discontinued, and are com- 
monly looked upon as old-fashioned. This being the case, it is 
an interesting fact that the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, 
after a careful engineering investigation, has chosen to rebuild 
its plane at Mahanoy, Pa., with increased capacity, rather 
than to abandon it. In commenting on this, Engineering 
News (New York, December 18), which ealls it ‘‘a remarkable 
survival,’”’ notes that the old planes were given up, not so much 
because they were inefficient from an engineering standpoint 
as because they had been built on a small seale and could not 
The fact that there is 
still a place in railway operation where the inclined plane can 
show an economic advantage over the locomotive, the writer 
thinks, is a fact well worth recording. He writes: 


[ atin. PLANES, over which trains were hauled by 


handle the increased volume of traffic. 


‘‘We reeall only two instances in railway-construction work 
during the past twenty years where the inclined plane has been 
introduced. One of these is the railway line, which was built 
a number of years ago under the auspices of the British Govern- 
ment, extending from the east coast of Africa inland to the 
central African lakes. Across the course of this railway there 
runs a precipitous escarpment, 1,000 feet or more in height, as 
we recall, the result probably of some ancient geologic fault. 
The escarpment extends so far north and south and is so steep 
that it was found impracticable to make a detour around it or 
to pursue a zigzag course up its face, at least in the original 
construction. An inclined plane was, therefore, introduced 
to haul trains by cable up the escarpment; and this, so far as 
we are aware, is still in use. 

‘The other plane is of more recent construction and is located 
in the Cuban ore fields. Its use in connection with ore traffic 
is much more similar to the conditions existing at Mahanoy 
than is the case with the African line.” 


It would be interesting, The News thinks, to inquire whether 
at other places in the United States an inclined plane might be 
used instead of the locomotive as a regular system of operation. 
From the point of view of the operating department the ad- 
vantages of the locomotive are obvious, but there are numerous 
offsetting disadvantages which are perhaps not fully realized. 
To quote the conelusion: 


“Taking the Mahanoy Plane, for example, it will be noted 
that the Weight of the descending train is utilized to help haul 
up the trains which are pulled up the plane. If the same 
elevation were to be surmounted by locomotives running over 
a long-developed line, the entire weight of the train would have 


to be lifted to the summit, and, in addition to that, the weight of 
the heavy locomotives required to pull the train up the hill. 

“Such steep-grade locomotive work is often very wasteful 
of fuel, as one can realize who watches a heavy freight-train 
being slowly hauled up a steep grade with the locomotives 
working at a long cut-off, discharging high-pressure steam out of 
the smoke-stack and sending a large part of the fuel cast into 
the fire-box out of the stack unconsumed. In running down 
such a long, steep grade, moreover, there is a very large wear and 
tear on the car-wheels and brake-shoes, and accidents due to 
runaways on such grades are by no means infrequent. 

“Of course, it may be said that the handling of trains on 
steep planes by cables involves elements of risk; but the history 
of the Mahanoy Plane operation through a long period of 
years has shown that with proper supervision and management 
the accident ratio can be reduced to almost an insignificant 
amount.” 





IS THE SUN WASTING AWAY >? 


OT LONG AGO, astronomers were worrying because 
N the sun was shrinking, owing to its loss of heat. The 

process is too slow to be visible, but most students of 
the subject believe that it must. exist. Equally invisible is a 
process of exhaustion due to radiation, announced by Bosler, a 
French astronomer. The theory as explained in Cosmos (Paris, 
November 27) will doubtless meet with criticism, but it is of 
interest: 


“Every form of energy radiates; sound, heat, light, electric 
waves, exert pressure on the bodies that they strike; this fact 
physicists have verified by delicate laboratory experiments; 
we have also an illustration of it on a huge scale in the tails of 
comets, formed by the repulsive action of the sun’s light. Energy 
is thus endowed with inertia; it gives an impulse to bodies 
that arrest it, just as a shot does when it strikes an armor- 
plate. Inertia, a characteristic of matter, belongs also to 
radiant energy. There is thus no essential difference between 
what we call matter and what we designate by the name of 
energy. Besides, matter, according to recent theories, 18 
made up of systems of electrons in motion; and the electron 
itself is only the elementary particle of electric energy. 

“The consequence is that every loss of energy is equivalent 
to a loss of mass, that is to say, of matter. A body that radiates 
energy dissipates its mass. 

“J. Bosler, astronomer at the Observatory of Meudon, 
has applied these considerations to the case of the sun. He 
starts with a formula that indicates that a body when it radiates 
a quantity of energy loses a portion of its mass proportional to 
the lost energy divided by the square of the velocity of light. 

“The author finds that the sun loses annually by radiation 
a mass such that... 
the mass of the earth. ..... ; 





in thirty millions of years it would equal 
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“If the mass of the sun is diminishing, its attractive force 
is becomisig correspondingly weaker; the earth, less powerfully 
attracted by it, must fall more slowly from aphelion to peri- 
ieion and rise less quickly from perihelion to aphelion: the 
duration of this double movement, that is to say, the astronomic 
year, would be augmented by six seconds in each million 
Ms Boormous tho these figures are, the dissipation of the solar 
mass is too slow to be shown by actual observation; astronomers 
ould have methods about 40,000 more sensitive than they 
possess, 10 reveal the effect that Bosler notes.”—Translation 
nade for {ne Literary Digest, 





ALCOHOL NOT A STIMULANT 


OST PERSONS would say, offhand, that whatever 
M else aleohol may be, it is certainly .a stimulant, and 
hat the trouble with it is that it stimulates too much. 
On the contrary, Dr. Emil Kraepelin, professor of mental dis- 
eases in tlie University of Munich, is said to have demonstrated 
that aleohl is a narcotic first, last, and always; that the stimula- 
tin is merely imaginary; and that one does less and poorer 
work under its influence, altho, curiously enough, he thinks he 
is turning out more and better work than usual. Kraepelin 
and his coworkers also assert that it is not the fourth or fifth 
drink tha: intoxicates: it is the sum of the first, second, and 
third. On direet evidence and supporting testimony they 
have mad: out a strong case against aleohol. A man is ‘“‘drunk,”’ 
or under ‘he influence of liquor to a demonstrable degree, says 
Dr. Krae clin, when his muscular or mental speed or endurance 
limits have suffered a diminution as a result of his having 
imbibed. This condition may be clearly shown by mechanical 
devices of the laboratory, whose testimony is final, no matter 
vhat the man himself has to say about it. There is no appeal 
fom their decision. Some of Dr. Kraepelin’s tests are thus 
described in The Associated Sunday Magazines by Dr. Edwin 
F. Bowers. He writes: 


“A group of men—who were kept in ignorance of the real 
tature of the tests, who understood only that they were ex- 
pected to persist to the limit of their endurance—was capable 
ofa definite average quantity of work. This average was 
determincd with almost mathematical certainty by experiments 
made dozens of times, under absolutely similar conditions as 
regarded time of day, food, exercise, and surroundings. 

“A good index of the degree of a man’s capability for work 
isthe weight he ean continue to lift with the index-finger of his 
right hand. So the ergograph, a celebrated laboratory device 
invented by Prof. Angelo Mosso, was brought into requisition. 
ln manipulating this the fingers were clinched round a wooden 
eg—all but the index-finger—the arm held immovable by 
teing clamped to the arm of a chair. A weight of several 
kilograms, suspended by a small rope that passed over a pulley, 
was raised and lowered until the subjects were forced to desist 
ftom exhaustion. This process was repeated twelve times, with 
tests of a minute intervening—like the rounds in a boxing contest. 
Each pull was automatically recorded by a pencil on a strip of 
paper, registered by a line. The sum of the lengths of all the 
ines was translated into ‘ meter-kilograms,’ which meant the 
Work accomplished in raising one kilogram one meter against 
the pull of gravity. 

“These experiments were made ten times a day, and the total 
Werage for each man calculated for a number of days, under 
‘onditions of absolute abstention from drink. Then the men 
vere given the alcoholic equivalent of a ‘good glass’ of Bordeaux 
Wine after each meal, and the experiments repeated. The 
‘olsequences were a diminution in the subjects’ ability to 
withstand the fatigue of weight-lifting, amounting to an average 
{from 76/49 to 8 per cent. These experiments were repeated 
tundreds of times by scientists in various parts of Europe, 
and always with similar results. In every instance a definite, 
Measural le loss in muscular efficiency was demonstrated. 

‘Having shown these effects on resistance to fatigue, the 
kared professors advanced to the consideration of principles 
volving combined muscular and mental processes. The 
Writing balance,’ invented by Professor Kraepelin, was sub- 
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penaed as chief witness in this case. This ingenious contrivance 
had attached to it a fifth-second chronometer, which auto- 
matically registered time on a rotating drum covered with 
carbon paper. On the record obtained in this manner the time 
required in writing a set of characters can be computed with an 
error of less than one two-hundredth of a second. The unit 
of time in which the trials were based was called a ‘zeta,’ and 
corresponded to one one-hundredth of a seeond. 

“The daily exercises began at 8 a.m. The subject’s hand 
was connected with the apparatus, and the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, were written twice with pencil at top speed. Then 
the sequence reversed—10, 9, 8, 7, 6, ete.—was twice written; 
then the German letters ‘inm,’ also twice. These were repeated 
ten times, and the total average time consumed by each man 
was measured. Then he received his allotment of wine, as 
with the ergograph experiments. 

‘*After five minutes they resumed their writing, carrying out 
their appointed task in scribbling as before—and proved that, 
while the spirit was willing, the flesh, and its controlling nerve 
pulses, was weakened; for they had, every man of them, measur- 
ably slowed up. The degree of retardation, after writing 1 to 10 
under the influence of the small amount of aleohol administered 
(about what the ordinary drinker would take with his dinner), 
amounted to 5/10 per cent. In writing 10 to 1 the retardation 
was greater, amounting to 7 per cent. This was accounted for 
by the increasing complexity of the stunt, it being a more novel 
combination than the straight progression of numbers. With 
the ‘inm’ the deviation from normal was even more apparent, 
averaging 7 3/19 per cent. Again and again these same general 
results were secured; tho new crews were used for each demon- 
stration. 

“Similar results followed in the coordination tests, where 
the subject was required to ‘snap down’ a telegraphic switch 
at the unexpected flash of a light or sound of a gong, the time 
elapsing between flashing the light or striking the gong and 
closing the switch being measured by the ‘zeta’ chronometer. 
In every case the rapidity of the coordinating responses was 
decreased from 6 to 8 3/10 per cent. 

‘‘Next, a number of accountants of all grades were selected, 
and their average ability to add one-figure columns was estimated 
for one week. They were then given daily, in divided doses, 
the equivalent of three and a half cups of claret. A marked 
and progressive diminution in their output was noticed, begin- 
ning with 31/10 per cent. the first day. After two weeks of 
this steady, moderate alcoholic allowance the percentage in- 
creased to 153/10. 

‘Similar experiments were then tried on typesetters. These 
were required to set type from printed pages (to insure abso- 
lute uniformity of copy), and the total number of ems a day 
was computed for a week. Then, with daily gentlemanly 
drinks, they lost an average of 96/10 per cent. in efficiency by 
the end of the week 

‘‘Perhaps the most convincing observation was concerned in 
the free ‘association of ideas.’ This, when the condition is 
raised to the fourth dimension, causes the party of the first part 
to forget his watch and chain, the number of the house in which 
he lives, and his wife’s first name. He is then in a state for 
which the vulgar have a variety of picturesque names. The 
scientist calls it ‘alcoholic inhibition,’ and he can usually define 
the gradients with precision. 

““However, we are now considering alcoholic inhibition in 
embryo—before it grows up and deyelops, as it were—and the 
various methods employed in classifying its general charac- 
teristics. To illustrate: if the name of an-object is spoken, 
immediately one thinks of something in connection with that 
object. Professor Kraepelin’s subjects were requested to 
write these down, enumerating as many associated objects as 
occurred to them in the space of five minutes. Two words were 
given out at each séance, five minutes being allotted to each 
subject. This was repeated at intervals during the day for ten 
days, and the average number of suggested things reckoned up. 
Then each evening preceding the next ten days a generous 
‘nightcap’ was donated, and the results of the following ten 
days’ ‘association’ computed. A loss in coordinating power in 
this series amounted to as high as 27 per cent.” 


This, Dr. Bowers thinks, was a remarkably convincing 
demonstration, and proves conclusively that one who drinks 
much is living only a small part of his normal life. It 
and Dr. Kraepelin’s other tests tend to show that the alleged 
“stimulant” powers of alcohol are a delusion pure and 
simple. 



































Copyrighted by Violet Oakley. From a Copley print, copyrighted by Curtis & Cameron 


PENN BEHOLDS, AS THO IN THE FLESH BEFORE HIM, 
IS HIS MISSION UPON EARTH TO BRING OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 
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A WOMAN'S ART IN THE PENNSYLVANIA CAPITOL 


T HAS BEEN SAID that the mantle of Edwin Abbey, 
the mural painter, has fallen upon a woman, Miss Violet 
Oakley. Furthermore, that the mural painting she is 

executing for the Pennsylvania State Capitol is done by her in 
place of the elder distinguished son of the Keystone State 
whom death took away untimely. But the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger corrects this impression, and while reproducing her work 
in a notable series of colored supplements, declares that it ‘‘is 
executed in fulfilment of an entirely independent contract.” 
Her artistic integrity is vouched for by the further claim that 
her work ‘‘owes nothing to any other inspiration and sug- 
gestion than those of Miss Oakley’s own creative imagination, 
under the stimulus of her own extensive and intensive studies, 
in this country and abroad, for the greatest artistic achievement 
of the sort that a woman has undertaken.” These paintings, 
which The Ledger declares to be ‘the most significant and 
beautiful mural decorations to be seen in America,” are thus 
characterized: 


“They tell the story of the emancipation of the human in- 
tellect from spiritual bondage that was the inspiration of William 
Penn’s colony in Pennsylvania. It was much more than a 
physical migration: it was to find room to live the life of the 
spirit that Penn and his followers came to these shores, following 
the guidance of the inner light. Into her pictures, with marvel- 
ous insight and unsparing endeavor for historical fidelity, the 
artist has wrought the vivid reflection of times that tried men’s 
souls and found them not wanting in heroic quality and fiber.” 


The purview represented by these pictures embraces ‘‘the 
continuity of the thought of religious liberty . . . from Tyn- 
dale’s translation and publication of the Bible at Cologne to 
Penn’s discovery of freedom and peace in the ‘good land of 
brooks and water’ that is our rich inheritance.’’ Further: 

“The portraiture of the paintings includes numbers of the 


brave spirits who sympathized with the aspirations of the young 
Quaker as well as those who tried in vain to prevent the con- 


summation of his hopes. In addition to portraiture of historical 
interest and importance, the paintings in every detail represent 
exact scholarship with respect to every element of composition, 
and in addition to their inspirational quality are informative in 
the highest degree of the period within which the events tran- 
spired. Collectively they will remain a monument to the painter 
and the crowning glory of the art treasures of Pennsylvania.” 


The reproductions published by The Public Ledger are in 
themselves a new achievement in newspaper printing; processes 
never before employed, we are told, were brought into use. 
Thus: 


“The work was done under the direction of J. Wesley Allison, 
managing director of the Polychromide Company of America. 
It was necessary for him to devise special ways and means for 
the successful accomplishment of this work. Upon a trip to 
Harrisburg and an examination of the conditions under which 
the work was to be done, it was found that the diffuse light in 
the chamber, while it brought out the full rich tones of the 
paintings to the eye, was inadequate to the task of making 
color-separation negatives. 

“Tt was found in Mr. Allison’s preliminary experiments under 
existing conditions an exposure of six hours would be necessary 
to get even a mediocre result. As this long exposure Was 
impractical, Mr. Allison called into play a new form of are lamp, 
giving a light approximating daylight and of 5,000 candle- 
power intensity. These lamps were mounted on each side of the 
painting to be photographed, and an exposure of twelve minutes 
gave satisfactory results. All of the beautiful details of the 
drawing and the colors were satisfactorily recorded, and the 
concentrated light of the are lamps brought out the minutest 
differences in the drawing and color. j 

‘In order to make color-separations under these conditions, 
it was necessary to use a new separation camera, an English 
invention, known as the Polyechromide Camera. This camer 
makes all three separation plates at one exposure, each one of 
the three plates registering one of the primary colors, and when 
turned over to the engraver forms a color-separation set the 
results from which, when combined, give the pictures in all their 
natural colors. Without the use of this camera these pictures 
would be absolutely impossible, as by the old method the separ?- 
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tions would have to be made one at a time, and as these pictures 
were made from a scaffolding constructed of numerous step- 
ladders, it would be impossible to make three pictures without 
moving the camera, which, of course, would prevent registration. 

“After the separation negatives were made a color key-plate 
was made on a small autochrome plate which registers on the 
one plate all the natural colors of the original and is viewed as a 
transparency. This plate was used as a guide by the engraver 
and prinier to check up the final result, and here, too, difficulty 
was experienced because of the lack of proper illumination. To 
overcom: this, Mr. Allison used a special flash-powder made by 
himself, ‘ogether with a compensating screen, which transform 
the artificial light into daylight, as far as photographie purposes 
are concerned. These smaller plates were made in one-thirtieth 
ofa second by tke. flash-light. 

“Tt is doubtful if a more difficult task has ever been given to a 
photographer, and the superb results shown in the finished pro- 
ductions are a credit to modern photographic science.” 





MUSIC IN THE WEST 


F MUSIC SEEMS a needless luxury to some, what will 

they think of the cold economic fact of Chicago spending 

$30,000,000 in one year for musical instruments of all 
kinds, sicet music, music-books, musical supplies, and music 
lessons? This figure is ‘‘based on reliable information,” says 
Mr. D. A. Clippinger, in The Musician (Boston), and he intimates 
that this yearly expenditure of one Western city is only typical 
of what the great expanse of our country beyond the Appa- 
lachians is doing. It will be observed that this sum does not 
include what is spent to hear music, but to gain instruction in 
it. The seetion of America not included in the Eastern belt 
evidently believes that ‘‘we must make Americans musical 
can have American music.’”’. The West, as represented 
riter, prides itself upon its educational energies, and 
distinguishes between that and the mere patronage of musical 
shows. 


before v 
by this 


“We are inclined to look upon our symphony orchestras and 
grand-opera companies as our chief educators, and we offer 
them as evidence that we are becoming musical. This must be 
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accepted with qualifications. It is true that these things indi- 
cate a desire for what is generally supposed to be highest in art, 
but civie pride and a desire to do things on a large scale may 
enter into the operation of orchestras and opera companies. 
Grand opera is, to a considerable extent, a society function, for 
the reason that, at the prices charged, many real music lovers 
are excluded. Grand opera reaches but a small percentage of 
the population. The same may be said of symphony orchestras. 
The seats for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra concerts are 
practically sold for the season before the concerts begin. There- 
fore, about six thousand out of our three millions of people hear 
the orchestra. 

“While in no way detracting from the usefulness of these 
organizations, it must be. said that other things are necessary 
to our musical growth. Opera companies and orchestras can 
be bought with money, and their presence does not necessarily 
imply that we are musical. The West is rapidly acquiring sym- 
phony orchestras. Minneapolis, St. Paul, Portland, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, Kansas City, and St. Louis 
have permanent orchestras, and each year other cities are added 
to the list. The Chicago Opera Company is now undertaking to 
supply many of these cities with opera; hence it may be said 
that this branch of our musical education is well under way.” 


The first and most important step in the process of becoming 
musical is to develop a love for music among the masses, repeats 
the writer, with the dramatic assertion that ‘‘there are mighty 
forces at work throughout the West, forces which, during the 
year, bring almost the entire population under the influence of 
music, and yet which operate so quietly that they attract less 
publie attention than a railroad wreck or a scandal in high life.”’ 
He proceeds to mention some of them: 


‘Effort, to.be productive, must be organized and directed. 
Few persons work to advantage alone. Most of us lack initia- 
tive. This makes organization necessary. There are in this 
country between five hundred and six hundred women’s musical 
clubs, and the number is rapidly increasing. At present these 
clubs have a membership of over eighty thousand. I am told, 
by those in position to know, that a majority of these clubs are 
in the West, and that by reason of fewer outside interests the 
Western clubs are more active than those of the East. 

‘The activity of these clubs is worthy of mention. In addition 
to a series of concerts each year, they have courses of music 
study covering history, biography, and lecture recitals on the 
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music and musicians of different countries and periods. Eighty 
thousand women studying music seriously is an element to be 
reckoned with. Their concert programs are given partly by their 
own members and partly by outside talent. It is said that 
altogether these clubs will not buy less than $300,000 worth of 
outside talent each year. These clubs also exchange programs, 
and in this way become acquainted with each other’s work. 
They also add to their usefulness by giving programs to the high 
schools in the towns in which they are located. 

‘** Another branch of club work is that of the women’s clubs 
which are not devoted exclusively to music, but which engage 
artists for concerts and recitals from time to time. The mem- 
bership of these clubs reaches 100,000. 

“The field of musical composition is occupied largely by 
men. In order to stimulate the masculine mind to greater activ- 
ity the Federation of Women’s Musical Clubs offers, biennially, 
prizes amounting to $2,500, and undertakes to give the prize- 
winning compositions a first-rate public performance. Recently 
they succeeded in raising a $10,000 prize for an American 
opera and a guaranty of $50,000 more to insure its perfect 
presentation.” 


The Chautauqua Assembly is reckoned another strong factor 
in our musical development: 


‘‘T am told that next year there will be three thousand of 
these assemblies in operation, anda large majority of them are 
in the West. The State of Iowa has more Chautauqua assemblies 
than all of the Atlantic Coast States together. To furnish their 
programs, about $2,000,000 will be spent and a very considerable 
part of it will be for musical talent. The number of people who 
will hear these programs can hardly be reckoned. 

‘*At this point a word should be said about so-called ‘canned 
music.’ I refer to the Victrola and other instruments of its kind. 
This is another of the unseen forces that is doing much to enlarge 
the appreciation of good music. These instruments are fast be- 
coming as common as pianos. A musician has just told me of 
his experience last. summer in attending a number of Western 
Chautauquas where he sat in the audience and listened to the 
criticism of singers. He exprest. his surprize at the accuracy 
of the judgment of people who were not musicians, but who had 
Victrola records of the songs they were criticizing. One may 
be able to hear Melba in person but once a year, but if he has 
Melba records he can hear her every day. 

‘*But to return to the Chautauqua assemblies: the talent for 
their programs is furnished by the lyceum bureaus; but this is 
only a small part of the valuable work these bureaus are doing. 
Every year, shortly after the holidays, they send out a small 
army of men to book lyceum courses for the following year. 
These men literally comb the country; and almost every city, 
town, and village throughout the West has its lyeeum course. 
The bureaus will sell each year not less than $6,000,000 worth 
of talent, and the bulk of it is musical. To this we must add 
the enormous business done by managers of artists. There is 
no way of computing it, but it must be said that most of the high- 
priced artists are booked by the independent managers. One 
famous soloist did $190,000 of concert engagements last year, 
and a large majority of them were in the West. Altogether, 
these things help one to form an idea of the musical influences at 
work in the western part of our country. They excite little 
comment in the daily press, but that they are responsible in a 
marked degree for the large number of people who come to 


Chicago each vear from the West to study music, there can be 


no doubt. 

‘**Another factor which is working quietly, but effectively, is 
that of the educational institutions with which the West is 
well supplied and in which music is systematically taught. 

‘*In the State of Illinois there are over two hundred such insti- 
tutions aside from the public schools. Nearly half of these are 
in and about Chicago. This includes none of the private 
teachers in Chicago, of whom there are many hundreds. Neither 
has reference been made to the unnumbered throng of private 
teachers who may be found in every nook and corner of the 
land. Listening to great artists is of supreme value to the stu- 
dent in establishing his ideals, but in realizing those ideals for 
himself, nothing can take the place of continuous, persistent 
study. This must be done in the college, or the private studio, 
under the immediate direction of the teacher. 

‘*When sufficient musical interest is aroused the first step in 
the solution of the problem has been taken. As an instrument 
for arousing musical interest the choral society must not be 
overlooked. The voice is an instrument of music which nature 
has given to almost every one. It is the most simple, direct, 
and effective means of musical expression.” 
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THE DISAPPEARING SINGER 


OME formerly very high-priced stars are finding out that 
S the play is more and more the thing, and not the player, 
Such a change in the public’s attitude was hardly to be 
looked for in opera, but the fact has been observed that the Rus. 
sian opera, “‘Boris Gudonoff,” is able to fill the house without a 
single one of the highest-priced singers in the cast. From this 
it is argued that people will begin to frequent the opera-house for 
the sake of hearing the opera and not the singers. No one would 
welcome such a change more than Mr. Gatti-Casazza, says 
Mr. W. J. Henderson in the New York Sun, for ‘the alarming 
problem” now is where to find singers. Mr. Henderson asks: 


‘‘Does any one realize that at this present day the Metropol. 
itan Opera-house could not give an acceptable performance of 
‘Don Giovanni’? Doubtless this will be denied, but if so the 
person who denies it will have to show this writer the cast in 
order to substantiate the denial. 

“Tf Pergolesi’s ‘La Serva Padrona’ could be produced in a 
small theater it would without question have almost as great a 
success as when it overran Europe early in the eichteenth 
century. But who is to sing it? 

‘*Kach succeeding generation of singers seems to be of lower 
rank. This assertion applies to the time within the memory of 
older operagoers and also to the matter of technical excellenee, 
There are singers of to-day who, so far as voice, sentiment, 
temperament, taste, expression, and theatrical skill go. are the 
peers of any who ever lived. But as singers pure and simple they 
are not of the highest rank, and many of them are not of the 
second. 

‘‘Those who are entertaining audiences at the Metropolitan 
at the present time are interesting and some of them even remark- 
able. But there was a stratum of truth in the comment made in 
one of the numerous letters which have recently come to this 
writer from readers of this paper. He said that Mr. Caruso was 
‘one of the greatest singers (not artists) I ever heard.’ If this 
correspondent occupied a position as a professional critic such a 
proclamation would bring to him a score or two of letters, and 
some of them would contain threats against his personal welfare. 

‘*Probably the gentleman who wrote about Mr. Caruso has 
much the same opinion of his achievements as this observer has, 
but expresses it differently. Mr. Caruso will go down in the 
history of vocal art as neither a master singer nor a consum- 
mate artist, but as a tenor with an exceptionally great voice, a 
technic originally admirable, but later in his career permitted 
to deteriorate, and a large measure of dramatic sincerity without 
any histrionic finesse. 

‘‘But this is not the time for an extended discussion of Mr. 
Caruso’s art. How many tenors in the history of opera have 
been accepted by their contemporaries as really great artists? 
Very few indeed, and it is by no means unlikely that if we 
could all hear Rubini and Mario to-day, we should find Mr. 
Caruso equally to our liking. 

‘‘But the point aimed at in the beginning was this: Where 
could an impresario of to-day duplicate the casts of Grau’s time? 
Where could one organize a company such as that containing 
Lehmann, Nordica, Melba, Eames, Sembrich, Jean de Reszké, 
Saleza, Edouard de Reszké, Lasalle, Plangon? All of these 
people were distinguished masters and mistresses of vocal tech- 
nic. They knew to sing, as the French well put it.” 


The Victrola and the Pianola are the fatal witnesses to the 
falsity of pretension on one side or the excessive adulation of 
friendly audiences on the other: 


“‘A friend of the writer went into a record warehouse a few 
days ago and asked to hear some records of a singer now enjoying 
fame at the Metropolitan. A certain number often sung on the 
stage by this singer in earlier years, but not of late, was repea 
by the instrument. The hearer said: 

‘**Oh, that is a dreadful record! Haven’t you a better one?’ 

“The salesman gave her a curious glance and said he would 
go and see. He returned in a few moments and put on another 
record. The lady listened to it and at the end said: 

‘“‘*That is a good one. That is quite right.’ 

‘Well,’ said the salesman slowly, ‘I see that you know 
what you are hearing, and so I'll tell you that both records are 
perfect. The one you heard first and did not like was made 
last season and the other was made six years ago.’ ; 

‘‘Some appalling revelations can be obtained by a comparison 
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WILLIAM TYNDALE TAKING THE BIBLE OUT OF HEBREW AND GREEK INTO OUR OWN TONGUE. 
From the painting by Violet Oakley in the Pennsylvania State Capitol. 








records in this way. There are not less than half a dozen 
wiees among the great ones at the Metropolitan which have 
depreciate alarmingly in the last five years. But the public 
apparently does not notice it. Neither do some of the con- 
wisseurs who ought to. And at this point something has got 
to be said, something unpleasant but significant. A public 
citic of musie ean declare that a composer is unworthy of con- 
sideration and nothing will be said to him. Also he can flay any 
american, German, Bohemian, or French singer and no one 
vil protesi. But let him lay hands on an Italian and at once 
le receives threatening letters. For this reason the writer 
lastens to add to what he has just said about the degeneration 
d voices that he declines to designate nationality.” 


Some rather forceful things, too, are said about the music 
that one hears nowadays: 


“First, the type of music popular with the operagoers of 
day is fndamentally inimical to all repose, elegance, and real 
vauty of style. It can only be sung explosively, rudely, and 
deed almost brutally. Every number in it contains phrases 
alling for violent attack and forced production. 

“This musie makes no appeal to the esthetic perception. It 
teaches Out no communication to the finer emotions. Its chief 
purpose is an unhealthy excitement of the nerve-centers, a swift 
ad violent assault upon the sensuous organism of the hearer. 
Its effect upon men and women is not unlike that produced by 
uring raw whisky into the throat. One would hardly expect 
ilepicure in fine wines to enjoy such a sensation. 

“The second point to be made, and it is an old one, is that 
young singers of to-day do not study. A friend of the writer, 
lleonversing on this topic a day or two ago, said that perhaps 
there were some who would be willing to devote six or seven 
years to full preparation, but where would they find the teachers? 
Ernihilo nihil fit. Those who are not acquainted with the art 
 beautif | singing can not teach it. 

‘However, there are a few old masters left. But in Italy, 
*hich des) ite everything is still the nursery of singing, the young- 
‘es with remarkable natural voices spend a year and a half or 
Wo years in study, much of it naturally devoted to coaching, 
atd then leap into the lime-light of the theater. . . . But there is 
we thing which must never be forgotten. It is the tendency 
tall ages to distress themselves with the belief that things used 
®be much better.” 


STRANGE SHYNESS OF THE NOVELIST—An odd back- 
wardness, a curious feeling of hesitation, it seems, attacks our 
novelists just at the moment when they reach their emotional 
climaxes, and they fear to give the pen free rein. The emoticas 
are tamed, soothed, calmed down into commonplace feelings 
and situations, and all because the story-teller can’t get his 
courage up to the right point. The London Times makes this 
discovery, and accuses our modern writers of being “falsely 
ashamed of emotion.’”” No doubt, says this critic, they ‘have 
their own sense of values,” but they are ‘‘strangely shy of those 
emotions in which values are most simply and powerfully 
exprest ”’: 


“They will tell us anything about a character except what he 
feels when he is living at his best. They will tell us what he 
likes and what he dislikes and why he does so, but they will not 
apply their art to the representation of his mind when it is 
possest, as most minds sometimes are, by some overpowering 
and disinterested tenderness like that which Cordelia and Lear 
feel for each other at the climax of the play. 

“The proper purpose of plot in a story, we believe, is to lead 
up to these moments of high emotion and to persuade us, by all 
the exposition of character and circumstance, that the emotion, 
when it comes, is credible and rational. For we cannot share it 
ourselves unless we are so persuaded; and we rebel against the 
emotions represented by the bad sentimental novelist, just as 
we rebel against our own emotions when they seem to us irra- 
tional and inadequate in their causes. The aim of truthfulness 
in novels, as in all art, is not to give us information about reality, 
but to give us faith in the emotions that are exprest. . . . The 
sentimental novelist often tries to persuade us that his heroes 
spend their whole lives in a heaven of disinterested rapture; and 
we refuse to believe that, because it is not true of any man. 
This sustained and inveterate nobility of feeling is insipid 
because it seems to be causeless. In life itself the great emotions 
only come rarely, the harmony is a moment among discords 
and conflicts. But it does come; and the mind welcomes it 
with a passionate consent which it gives to no other experience. 
Then it is aware, with a certainty beyond reason, what is best 
worth having in life; and this certainty it is the-artist’s greatest 
task to represent and to communicate.” 




















INDIA MOVING CHRISTWARD 


‘silent, ignored, and profoundly solemn’’ movement of 

the 300,000,000 people of India ‘‘out of immemorial 
sleep, and, turning their backs on an immemorial past, toward 
the mental frontiers of Europe,’’ and toward the comparatively 
modern religion of Jesus Christ. And when once this ‘‘most 
religious people of the world’’ have accepted Christianity, 
there will grow on Asian soil, so Mr. Harold Begbie believes, 
‘“‘perhaps the deepest, most tender, most spiritual form of 
Christianity known among men.”’ India’s millions are moved 
by two invisible powers, explains this writer in The Continent 
(Chicago): “The energy of European materialism is one of 
these powers; the leaven of Christ is the other.” Mr. Begbie 
has been much in India of late, and has seen much and written 
interestingly and informingly. He is now persuaded that ‘‘the 
mind of India is moving away from the superstitions, the cus- 
toms, the traditions, and the hypnotism of her long past.”” As 
he puts it: 


‘ik WORLD’S GREATEST ROMANCE to-day is the 


‘‘She is modernized and materialized; she is no longer a 
shivering child aghast at the dark, or a cowering slave afraid 
of a priestly master; she is half skeptical and half cynical; 
she laughs at her gods and reads Herbert Spencer; she washes 
off the sacred paint from her forehead and discusses the rival 
advantages of petrol and acetylene gas; she becomes a little 
excited by political rhetoric, taking the new word of freedom 
into her blood like a strong wine, and delighting in controversies 
which engaged the ponderous minds of the encyclopedists, or 
which now agitate Browning societies, and local parliaments, 
and students in university examinations. 

‘She is young, heady, and excitable, yet withal she is cynical 
and jaded—the fanatics among her millions are not numerous. 
It is a miracle in itself—the calm and wearied way in which India 
has awakened into the miracle of her sudden modernism. She 
is young, heady, and excitable on oceasion; her prevailing mood 
is one of half-interested amusement, of bland curiosity to know 
what will happen.” 


In this ‘“‘fermenting multitude of peoples’? Mr. Begbie dis- 
cerns the working of ‘‘the leaven of Christ.’’ Plain it is, we 
are told, ‘‘to every man who has eyes to see that the Spirit of 
Christ, in a strange and most beautiful manner, is silently draw- 
ing India to the God of all truth.’’ Strange, because— 


‘‘No church has conquered India; no missionary has left a 
Livingstonian mark upon her soul; no masterful theologian has 
convineed her that the Christian religion is superior to Hindu- 
ism, Mohammedanism, or Buddhism. But the Spirit of Christ 
moving upon those dark and stagnant waters, in the simple 
kindness and loving charity of individual Christian people, has 
troubled the soul of India, and moved it to a new wonder. 
For ages, for long ages, the religions of India have been harden- 
ing into a dreadful despotism. For ages and ages millions of 
people in India have been perfectly content to know themselves 
as ‘untouchables’—outcasts and pariahs. For ages and ages, 
the whole vast population of Hindus has accepted, without 
wonder or mutiny, the exacting tyranny of the Brahmin, paying 
tribute to the tyrant and submitting in every social detail to his 
scornful dominion. And in all these ages religion has seemed to 
them a hard and terrible way of escape from a doom infinitely 
more hard and infinitely more terrible—the doom of having to 
live.”’ 


So, strange as it may seem at first, it is not so difficult for us 
to understand how ‘‘even while these millions scorned mission- 
aries and derided the rivalry of Christian sects, their own 
religion was yielding to the influence of that new religion which 
they mocked.’’ Unconscious of the change, so we read, ‘‘ India 
began to contemplate religion as something kind, and existence 
as something possibly beautiful and desirable. India did not 


throw herself into the arms of the missionaries, but in her goy| 
in the soul of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Mohammedanism, 
was the new thought of love, which is the thought of Christ and 
the nature of God.’’ Hence, the old religions are now yaiply 
seeking their own reform, Mr. Begbie tells us: : 


“The priests, who fear Christianity far more than they dislike 
the British raj, are striving to make their religions reasonable 
and attractive. They see that if they lose the paria!is—70,000. 
000 of them—they will lose all. Their lives are at stake. Hindy- 
ism must he saved in order to save them. And their method 
is to copy, as closely as possible, that humanitarian aspect of 
Christianity which has so startled and so deeply moved the 
soul of their millions. They build hospitals, they go baek to 
their oldest books to find a pure god and a merciful eoddess,” 


But ‘‘it is impossible for India not to arrive at the Christian 
threshold ’’— 


‘*She has moved away from an aristocratic exclusiveness and 
from a tyranny of despotism toward fraternity, toward self- 
sacrifice, and toward love. Must not the end be Christ? The 
work has-been begun by missionaries of every church and by 
noble-héarted,; sweéet-living, and kindly laymen of every class 
and degree. :. All the planting and all the watering have been 
done by European Christians; but the increase is God’s. It 
will be the increase of an Asian plant on an Asian soil, perhaps 
the deepest, most tender, most spiritual form of Christianity 
known among men. 

‘‘This is the romance of India and the romance of the world, 
Look where you will, there is nothing on the earth at this hour 
so full of grandeur and so charged with poetry, so glad with hope 
and so shining with illuminations, as this new birth of the most 
religious people of the world in the Spirit of Christ.” 





THE “GO-TO-CHURCH SUNDAY” 
TT: MAKE a sort of holiday observance out of a habit 


is a novel way of confirming the habit, but this 

seems to be a recent successful method of getting people 
to go to church. It is quite true that the habit of churchgoing 
often lapses into long periods of non-observance, otherwise the 
methods here advocated by The Presbyterian Examiner (New 
York) would be unnecessary. ‘‘Every Sunday should be a 
Go-to-church Sunday, of course, but unfortunately there are 
many church members who have fallen into the habit of making 
Stay-at-home Sundays, Automobiling Sundays, and Outing or 
Visiting Sundays more frequent in the calendar than the Sundays 
that they occupy their pews in the house of worship.” This, 
then, is the remedy proposed: 


“The leaders in our churches have long been striving to 
reform this condition, which is almost as large a problem as the 
problem of how to get the man who does not belong to the 
church to attend its services. Some one—we are told it was 
Joliet, Ill—conceived the idea of the Go-to-church Sunday, 
last summer, and the movement started to stir up an entire city 
to attend church upon a certain day. From the Middle West 
this plan has gone into many parts of the country, and even 
staid, conservative New England has taken it up, and there has 
been a round of Go-to-church Sundays in several cities and towns. 
Among the cities that have fallen in line with the movement are 
Worcester, Fitchburg, and Northampton, Mass. 

‘“‘In each of the towns where the plan is tried, the ministers 
of the various Protestant denominations have joined in an adver 
tising campaign, directed by a committee, and upon the street 
ears, upon the bill-boards, and in the newspapers appear the 
calls for everybody in the city and surrounding towns to g0 to 
church in the church of their choice upon the Sunday designate. 
Newspapers, also, publish reasons why people should go to 
church. More or less personal work is done, and in some towns 
the school children have been drafted to carry home and distrib- 
ute cards urging observance of the day. In every instance that 
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las come to our attention the plan has succeeded to the extent 
of swelling the numbers in the congregation often to twice 
their average. A study of those who go to church on these 
gecial day's shows that a large majority of them are counted as 
regular 1 mbers of the church or congregation, but their atten- 
dance is irregular or infrequent. No extraordinary efforts, as a 
mle, have been made to provide a program of unusual attractive- 
yess, the purpose being to bring to the attention of all the people 
yhat they may expect to find on any Sunday. The result, how- 
e impression that the service is above the average, 


“er, 1s 1 
ee o! the inspiration and enthusiasm of numbers. 

“The carping critic doubts whether any large benefit results 
fom sucl. a scheme, but if there could be some follow-up that 
gould conserve the interest and enthusiasm of the Go-to-church 
Sunday. i: certainly would prove the turning-point to a large suc- 


cess for nrany a church. Even if there is no follow-up plan, we 
ould like to see a Go-to-chureh Sunday in every city and village 
in the lar 1, because we know that the interest awakened, the 
argument: for churchgoing prest home, and the messages 
given anc’ received in the services of the day would leave a 
lasting impression on some, perhaps many, lives. It is a pleasant 
surprize «en to the faithful few to learn how many good reasons 


there are why one should go to church, and he who has not given 
the matt.’ much thought and has no interest in the church must 
surely be brought nearer to the Kingdom by the insistent and 


attractive appeal of Go-to-church Sunday.” 





THE YEAR'S SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 


Hifi} SUBJECT for International Sunday-school Lessons 
|: ring 1914 is the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. 
ny one who follows it thoroughly will have read and 

pondered everything Christ did and said during his wonderful 
ministry. all that happened to him, his remarkable influence on 
came in eontaect with him, and what those who knew 
hought of him.’”’ To those who are looking about for 
Dr. Frederick Lynch gives some valuable 


all who 
him best 
“Lesson Helps,” 


references in The Christian Work and Evangelist (New York). 
His advice is, however, to study the lesson first without the 
helps, then ‘‘use them to add to your own findings and to help 
you to eet local color, historical background, different inter- 
pretation. of disputed passages, and light on verses that do not 
at once reveal their meaning.”’ After mentioning the standard 


helps—Tarbell’s 
Notes,” 


Guide” and Peloubet’s 
Dr. Lyneh provides a table for all feasters: 


** Teacher’s **Silent 


“For those who want to study on the trains or in the trolley 
on their way to and from business, there are two little volumes, 
about the size of diaries, which sum up the main points of the 
lesson in a most suggestive and helpful way. One, ‘The Teach- 
ing of the Lesson,’ is by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. 
(George H. Doran Company, New York; price twenty-five 
cents), and everybody knows his unique insight into the spiritual 
depths of Scripture. The other is‘ The Superintendent’s Helper,’ 
by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut (The Methodist Book Concern, New 
York; price, twenty-five cents). This is prepared especially for 
superintendents who want to prelude the lesson and sum it up 
na few words. It is so lucid and contains such fine analyses 
of the passage that it is very valuable. A most valuable thing 
toadd to any of these helps is the geographical aid to the study 
of the life of Christ by Martha Tarbell, ‘In the Master’s Country’ 
(George H. Doran Company; price, twenty-five cents). It con- 
aists of fifty pages of superb maps, many full-page illustrations 
of Palestine, several outline maps to be filled in, and a descriptive 
text. For those who cannot afford Prof. George Adam Smith’s 
large geography of the Holy Land it is an admirable substitute. 

“But there are those who will want to make a more serious 
and scholarly study of this remarkable course for 1914 than can 
be done simply with lesson helps. For them there are hundreds 
of remarkable books. The older lives of Christ are not of great 
Value, as they simply retell the Gospel story in different words 
and are full of acres of padding. But of late years there have 
been some books published which are the life-works of great 
scholars and which exhaustively examine the Gospel message 
and teaching. For this 1914 course no life of Christ is so valuable 
as Prof. Charles F. Kent’s ‘Life and Teachings of Jesus,’ because 
itmakes an elaborate study of the teachings of Christ, as well as 
of his life and work, and this is just the course the lessons for 
1914 take. It is written by one who, while belonging to the 
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liberal school, yet gives consideration to all views. It is pub- 
lished by Scribners, New York, at $1.25. But what the 


student will want for 1914 are some books dealing with the the- 
ology Jesus taught, and his teachings on problems of personal 
religion and individual and social relationships. Of course, for 
the minister and the scholar Wendt’s great two-volume work 
on ‘The Teachings of Jesus’ and Beyschlag’s ‘New Testament 
Theology’ are the classics, but there are several lesser and 
cheaper books that are extremely valuable. Among these are 
‘New Testament Theology,’ by Prof. George B. Stevens; ‘The 
Theology of the Gospels,’ by James Moffat; ‘The Training of 
the Twelve,’ by Prof. A. B. Bruce—interesting and valuable 
because it attempts to show just what truth Christ used to 
make the disciples into apostles; ‘The Ethics of Jesus,’ by 
President Henry Churchill King. ‘Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question’ and ‘Jesus Christ and the Christian Character,’ both 
by Prof. Francis G. Peabody, are invaluable to one who wants to 
know the religion and ethics Jesus taught. 

‘‘Of commentaries there are so many that one would hesitate 
were it not that most of them are worthless. I am speaking now 
of those written for popular consumption, not of the works of 
the great scholars of Germany and England, or of the valuable 
international commentaries being published by Scribners. For 
that great number of people who are going to study the gospels 
this next year there still remains no commentary more sugges- 
tive than Lyman Abbott’s, written several years ago, but 
thoroughly modern, ‘Commentary on the Gospels.’ Of course, 
the great standard work on the parables is Prof. A. B. Bruce’s 
‘The Parabolic Teachings of Jesus.’ Every minister has this, 
but it is within the comprehension of the most unlearned student 
of Christ’s exquisite stories, and is most interesting reading, not 
only because of its interpretations of the teaching of the parable, 
but because it gives the many discussions which, throughout the 
centuries, have waxed earnest around the meanings of Christ’s 
words.” 








FRANCE’S RESTORERS OF RELIGIOUS 
ART 


RANCE, which has formally banished religion and 
Fk expropriated the church, is turning to the arts for its 

religious expression. Not long ago we recorded the 
preoccupation of its younger poets with religious themes, and 
the recent Salon showed that it had a religious painter of the 
finest quality. The time has come for Catholics to ‘‘cease 
moaning over their lack of painters,’’ declares a leading French 
critic, Adrien Mithonard. They have their painter in Maurice 
Denis. He is versatile in his artistic gifts, for, according to 
Alvan F. Sanborn, who writes in the Boston Transcript, besides 
being the ‘‘restorer of rcligious art,’’ he is the ‘“‘exemplar of the 
sweetness and light of paganism, happy interpreter of classical 
myths, of sacred history, and of modern life, equally successful 
as an embellisher of villas, of civic edifices, and of the house of 
God.” He is, indeed, described as the special glory of the Salon 
d’Automne, his work there being thus treated by Mr. Sanborn: 


‘‘Denis is represented in the present Salon by a character- 
istically synthetic and seraphic ‘Annunciation,’ profoundly 
religious in tone; and by a loosely draped, laughing, and crouching 
female figure, eminently pagan in spirit and of singularly rhythmic 
arabesque, which bears in the lower left-hand corner the in- 
scription, ‘Maud, 1912,’ and which is entered in the catalog 
as ‘Figure Violette.’ 

‘In point of quantity, this is an off-Denis year. But these 
two contrasting canvases suffice to illustrate afresh the lofty 
inspiration, the purity of sentiment, the exquisite delicacy, 
and the subtle feeling for harmony that constitute the quality 
of the author of the ‘Exaltation of the Holy Cross’ and of 
‘Sunlight on the Beach.’”’ 


Another French painter, Georges Desvalliéres, vice-president 
of the Autumn Salon, ‘‘is playing a réle scarcely secondary to 
that of Maurice Denis in the restoration of religious paintings.” 
We read: . 


‘*Desvalliéres’s religious pictures are tormented and torment- 
ing, as feverish and disquieting as those of Denis are serene 
and reposeful. Both Denis and Desvalliéres are genuinely 
reverent, but they offer examples of devotional temperaments 








70 








that come very near being diametrical opposites. 
ceeds from the Italian Fra Angelico; Desvalliéres, from the 
somber and tragic Gothic Medievals. ‘In the works of Desval- 
liéres, conceived as acts of faith and treated with the poignant 
realism that fascinates us in so many of the primitis,’ says 
Thiébault-Sisson, ‘meditation is blended with ecstasy and 
anguish.’ , 

‘*Desvalliéres exhibits this year three canvases, the most 
striking of which is ‘Le Bon Larron—Kyrie Eleison,’ a Cruci- 
fixion dominated by the personality of the good thief, who 
strains toward the God-man with a doglike gesture of affection, 
comprehension, adoration, and compassion, while the bad thief 
(irrevocably reprobate) writhes with pain. The good thief is 
stalwart and rubicund, the Christ emaciated and livid. The 
sky is inky. It is an intensely dramatic work, but it is not 
literary or allegorical art, all the effect being achieved by purely 
plastic and chromatical methods. 

“The revival of Catholicism, of which the religious art of 
Denis and Desvalliéres is a manifestation, is a revival of genuine 
Catholicism. Their pictures ring true. The Church could 
popularize them for the faithful without the slightest com- 
promise of its convictions and traditions. As much can not be 
said of the affected, ultraliterary, religious paintings of Marcel- 
Lenoir, which seem to be an echo of the dilettante and neuras- 
thenic, not to say decadent, Neo-Catholic movement of which 
Huysmans was the most eminent representative. One of 
Lenoir’s two exhibits was deemed by so many persons to be 
sacrilegious—whether rightly or wrongly is not for me to deter- 
mine—that it was transferred, shortly after the Salon opened, 
from a conspicuous position to a little-frequented corridor. The 
incensed artist retaliated by smearing his canvas with white 
paint, and, finally, at the behest of the Salon authorities, he 
removed it altogether. The result may be that Lenoir will 
resume his former practise of exhibiting his creations in the 
street.” 


Denis pro- 





CHINA RETURNING TO CONFUCIANISM 


if \HERE is a serious effort being made in China to insert a 
clause into the new constitution making Confucianism 
the State religion, and literature is being circulated to 

arouse public opinion. The agitation is sufficient to induce a 

Western observer, Mr. Charles L. Ogilvie, to believe that some 

strange sort of a return to the teachings of Confucius is inevit- 

able. ‘‘The candle of Buddhism is flickering,” he observes in 

The Continent (Chicago), ‘‘and its light is destined to become 

less and less conspicuous; the lamp of Islam still throws out its 

unitarian beam, but that beam is cold; the are-light of Confu- 
cianism is still able to throw light on the path of virtue, but in 
the presence of the rising sun of Christianity no one feels at- 
tracted to the lesser lights.”” It is not to be regarded as a back- 
ward step, thinks this writer, that the renewed interest in 

Confucianism is manifest. ‘‘To think of a system with all the 

good points of Confucianism being pushed to the wall and kept 

there is unthinkable.”” The Confucianist himself is far from 
seeing it as a “‘backward step.” For: 


‘Ever since the Han dynasty, Confucianism has been held in 
the highest esteem, things political, temporal, and spiritual 
having been carried out on the basis laid down in the ‘Spring and 
Autumn Annals,’ which Confucius wrote for the purpose of 
helping the government. During the last dynasty, the one im- 
mediately preceding the republic, Confucianism fell into decay, 
largely due, no doubt, to the fact that memorials contained 
more quotations from the edicts of previous emperors than from 
the Annals. To counteract this tendency, the Empress Dowager, 
of Boxer memory, conceived the idea of elevating Confucius, by 
the easy Chinese method, to the rank of a god, thus completing 
the trinity—heaven, earth, and man. 

“The action of the Empress Dowager was not wholly satisfac- 
tory, especially to the progressives, and as a result a warm 
controversy was aroused on the question as to whether the 
classics should be retained in the schools, culminating in a vic- 
tory for the progressives and the expulsion of the sacred books 
from the curriculum. This was a radical step, but withal a 
perfectly natural one as a reaction against the lifelong servitude 
of the Chinese to the classics. But as is the case in all countries 
where one extreme creates another, things gradually settled 
down to a more normal condition after the heat of the struggle. 
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Now that the revolution is past, the people are beginning to take 
an inventory, and under the influence of such scholars as Ka 
Yu Wei and Liang Chi Chiao, they are commencing to realize the 
value of much that had for the moment been discarded. They 
also recognize, to some extent at least, that a suit of Wester 
clothes, a tall hat, and a cane do not necessarily fit a man who 
lives in China to perform his duties as a citizen of the Republic. 

“This dissatisfaction with the new ways, nourishe:! by prejy. 
dice, has blossomed out into the forming of a Confuvian society 
for the purpose of resurrecting the doctrines of the great teacher 
and making them the basis of a religion.” 


The proposal, thinks the writer, is destined to have mor ’ 


success along educational than religious lines. 
cess it attains, however, the apparent reactionary step that it 
connotes is worthy of consideration with the forwa 


‘d impulses 
of India which are treated in the leading article of 


ais depart- 


ment. Neighboring countries show themselves, in ‘/iis respect, 
wide apart. The Confucian Society, in its propaginda, have 
not had the greatest substantial success, however, as the writer 


goes on to point out: 


“The first gathering held in the Confucian temple in Peking, 
on September 3, was an apparent success. Sacrifices were 
offered to Confucius and gifts were presented. The worshipers 
kotowed both inside and outside the temple. The « {ficial rep- 
resentative of Yuan Shih-kai was present, in addition to many 
other noted scholars. Impressive addresses as to the value of 
the classics were made by influential people, and the ceremonies 
were conducted in a dignified and satisfactory manner. But 
when Confucius’s birthday arrived on the 24th of September, 


and a larger effort was put forth to have a three days’ festival, 
the results were not as pleasing as had been anticipated. The 
noted guests were conspicuous by their absence; the crowd also 


seemed to have other business; and as for the worshipers, they 
were few and far between. Those who had the matter in charge 
tried to stimulate visitors to kotow, but there was not much 
‘ginger’ in the response. 

“In a circular which has been quite widely circulated, the fol- 
lowing arguments have been used: ‘We, who have culture and 
know what is right, ought to do this,’ i.e., worship Confucius. 
‘God used Confucius as a sounding-board to deliver his message.’ 
‘The books of Confucius have lasted to the present day and 
cannot be wiped out. Confucian doctrines should be believed 
by all because he is the greatest teacher in the world.’ ‘At the 
present time Christianity is making great progress. !t has come 
from the West and has the strength of a lion. But this strength 
is due to the fact that powerful nations are behind it. This sort 
of thing, however, cannot last for centuries.’ ‘The Mohamme- 
dans came to China many centuries ago, but now tliey amount 
to nothing. Christianity has only lately come to China, but ina 
short time it will also go.’ ‘He who doesn’t honor Confucius is the 
same as he who doesn’t honor his father and mother, so I, Yang 
{the author of the circular], ought to beat the large bell! to cause 
all the people who are sleeping to arise and praise Confucius.’” 


The Congregationalist (Boston) takes a hopeful view of the 
religious situation in China without ignoring the signs of the 
trend toward Confucianism. Its faith is largely placed in the 
President, Yuan, whose dictatorship, following the dismissal of 
the Chinese parliament, seems to bode better for strict freedom 
of worship. The editor writes: 


“The imposing of so deadening a philosophy of conduct—for 
Confucianism is hardly in any true sense a complete religion— 
upon more than 300,000,000 of people would have been a serious 
matter for China and the world. President Yuan looks at the 
question from quite a different point of view. In his speech be 
fore the National Council last year, in outlining the reorganiza- 
tion of China, he said: ‘In view of the religious liberty of the 
people, all religions will be regarded as being on the same footing, 
and there will be no discrimination against any particular one. 
There should be mutual respect and avoidance of mutual distrust 
among the people, irrespective of whether they practise any pal- 
ticular religion or not, or whatever faith they embrace, so that 
they may all share in the enjoyment of public peace and happl- 
ness.’ His course in educating his own children in missionary 
schools and in Christian England assures us that he is not likely 


to assist in fastening the yoke of a strict Confucian organization | 


upon the necks of his countrymen. Nevertheless, it is and must 
be an anxious time for the Christians of China, both in polities 
and in religion.” 


Whatever sue. | 
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CURRENT POETRY 


URING the past two weeks have 

appeared two important anthologies 
of verse, collections of more than tempo- 
rary interest. One of these is “The 
Little :00k of Modern Verse,’ edited by 
Jessie |. Rittenhouse and published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. It is a 
selection. from the work of contemporane- 
ous American poets; ‘“‘a small intimate 
collection,” its editor writes, ‘‘intimate 
rather ‘nan exhaustive.’’ The other is the 
“Anth Jogy of Magazine Verse for 1913,” 
edited ind published by William Stanley 
Braithwaite, whose sound and illuminative 
criticisi:s have for some years been an 
attractive feature of the Boston Transcript. 
As the title indicates, Mr. Braithwaite 


includes only what he considers the best of |. 


the por:ns printed in American magazines 
during ‘he year 1913. Miss Rittenhouse 
is not ‘imited in this way, but most of 
the pocms in her collection were written 
in receiit years. 

Man. of the poems in these volumes 
have aiready appeared in these pages. 
We reprint one sonnet from each of them; 
the firs’, because it is splendid poetry, and 
because it is new to us; and the second, 
not oniv for its beauty, but because Mr. 
Braithwaite gives it rare praise. 

Of “November” Mr. Braithwaite writes: 
“It must rank with Lizette Woodworth 
Reese’ ‘Tears’ and Longfellow’s ‘Nature’ 
as the best sonnets that have been ac- 
complished by American poets. I have 
known one competent judge and lover of 
poetry to declare that, not since Keats’s 
‘On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer’ 
and Miss Reese’s ‘Tears,’ has there ap- 
peared so fine a sonnet in English poetry. 
The man who has written ‘November’ has 
added something to American poetry 
that ean not be too highly estimated.” 

The sonnet first appeared in The Bellman. 
It is difficult to read it and not share Mr. 
Braithwaite’s enthusiasm. 


November 
By MAHLON LEONARD FISHER 


Hark you such sound as quivers? Kings will hear, 
As kings have heard, and tremble on their thrones; 
The old will feel the weight of mossy stones; 

The young alone will laugh and scoff at fear. 

It is the tread of armies marching near, 

From scarlet lands to lands forever pale; 

Itis a bugle dying down the gale; 

It is the sudden gushing of a tear. 

And it is hands that grope at ghostly doors; 

And romp of spirit children on the pave; 

It is the tender sighing of the brave 

Who fell, ah! long ago, in futile wars; 

It is such sound as death; and, after all, 

Tis but the forest letting dead leaves fall. 


And here, from ‘‘The Little Book of 
Modern Verse,” is Miss Reese’s sonnet. 
It is by no means new—Stedman included 
tin his anthology—but in reprinting it 
We are sure of the gratitude of those of our 
teaders who have not previously seen it. 


Tears 
By LizETTE WooDWORTH REESE 


When I consider Life and its few years— 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 

Acall to battle, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 

A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 
The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
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I’m for this Clam Chowder!” 


“I’m for it, strong. And I’m all the 
stronger for it. 


“The delicious broth makes me think 
I’m down at the shore again in July with 
the sea breeze blowing over the beach. 


“And the tender clams that are cut up 
in the broth, the bits of salt pork and the 
cubed potatoes and the tomatoes and all— 
O my! It makes me hungry just to think 
of it. Campbell’s is a real clam chowder!” 


You'll say so, too. Try it for dinner 


today. 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consomme Pepper Pot 
Bouillon M ulienne Printanier 

Celery ock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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§ | The burst of music down an unlistening street— 
* | I wonder at the idleness of tears. 

| Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 

| Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of the sheep, 
| By every cup of sorrow that you had, 

| Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 
How each hath back what once he stayed to weep: 
Homer his sight, David his little lad. 


Some years ago Katharine Tynan wrote 
a beautiful poem (we have forgotten its 
name) containing the lines: 





CT) ” 

Eat More Bread nevada orn ooo adage 
Of course you should ‘‘eat more wey 
bread’’ and less meat—but be 
sure your bread contains all the 
body-building material in the 
whole wheat grain prepared in 
a digestible form. The only 
bread that fulfills all these re- 


To the London Nation she contributes a 
poem similar to it in its expression of 
appreciation of Nature’s sensuous charm, 
similar to it, also, in its beauty. 


Gorse 
By KATHARINE TYNAN 


Many a year I loved the gorse on an English 


quirements 1S common, 
Miles on miles of the golden cups and the nutty 
wine: 
. Cloth of gold for the tramping folk, poor men and 
re e @a women. 


Still my heart said in complaint: It is not mine. 


® + 
Here’s a golden wall each side the hill we're 
1ISCUl breasting, 
Never sure was the English gorse as great as this, 
“ Grapes of gold from a golden vine for the wild 
the natural, elemental food, nt ONS ecliais 
treated or com pounded | A world of gold and a pearly cloud on a blue 
with anything—contains no| <P 
yeast, no baking powder, no| 





There's a golden hill behind us now, gold on the 


. tceale r be i aie azure, 

. hemicals of any kind just) The dearest hill, like a little breast in gold 
pure whole wheat steam-cooked, | above; ae 
shredded and baked. Served | The —- from a golden bed, spilling his 


with hot milk it makesa nourish- | 
ing, satisfying dish for a cold day. 


Down on the buttercup fields of light and his 
hidden love. 


Over the hill we bathe our feet in golden water, 
A little stream the traveler fords, so clear and 
cold. 
But is it May of the leafing—the High King’s 
daughter? 
For all her green is under the wave of the leaping 
gold. 


Always heat the Biscuit in oven to 
restore crispness. Two Shredded 
Wheat Biscuits with hot milk or 
cream will supply all the energy 
needed for a half day’s work. 
Try TRISCUIT, the Shredded 
Wheat Wafer, for luncheon with 
butter, cheese or marmalade. 


Made Only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Over the hill—the yellow hill, the Spears are 
showing, 
The Silver Spears are turned to gold o’er the 
valley’s haze, 
There's a small gold shower on the mountain, and 
the river flowing 
Threads in and out like a ribbon of gold through 
the Milky Ways. 











Some men feel that fine literature is some- 
thing beyond them—something requiring a cer- 


The eager bees plunge to the thighs in a brimming 


tain “higher education”—wh tt f ov : 

g auon —wnen, a5 & matter o Their bag so full of the golden spoils they scarce 
fact, all they need to fully understand and ap- | an a 
preciate the beauties of good books isa copy of The mountain calls to the mountain, over the 
the Standard Dictionary. valleys 





“Friend, we are Kings in the house of Kings, 
both you and I.” 


Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. All weaknesses and 
ailments attributed to lack of exercise are usually due to 
shallow and incorrect breathing. The main 
value of physical exercise lies in the activity 
it gives the Lungs. Learn to Breathe, Oxy- 
genate your Blood and breathe out the Poison 
that now clogs your Blood. 


Read my 64-page book, ‘‘Deep Breathing.” 
Correct breathing coaty described by dia- 
grams. Contains special breathing exercises 
and a mass of other valuable information. 
This treatise is the result of over twenty years 
of experience as a “‘Respiratory Specialist." 
Over 400,000 have already been sold. Endorsed 
by Medical Societies and Professors of Anat- 
omy and Physiology. Accepted by the Na- 
tional Medical Library at Washington, D.C. 
Book sent on receipt of ten cents, coin or stamps. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 
2023 Tower Building 110W.40thSt. New York 


Here with a heart fed of delight as a bee with honey 
I sit like a miser counting the gold, nor shall 
repine 
For the cuckoo’s roaming the golden street, 
blithesome and bonny— 
And my heart says to my heart: ‘‘ Have peace; 
this beauty’s thine.” 







From Harper’s Magazine, too, we take 
this characteristic epigram. And, by the 
way, when are we to have a new book from 
Miss Teasdale? ‘‘Helen of Troy, and 
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Other Poems” was an excellent volume 
and it is time for another. : 


The Look 
By SARA TEASDALE 


Strephon kissed me in the s; 





ring, 
Robin in the fall, 
But Colin only looked at n 
And never kissed at all 
Strephon’s kiss was lost in jest, 
Robin's lost in play, 
But the kiss in Colin’s eyes 
Haunts me night and da 
Richard Le Gallienne continues to 
make love-songs—it will be a »ad day for 
English poetry when he ceas:~ to write. 
These exquisite stanzas are tak«n from the 
January number of Harper’s \!::gazine, 
Through the Snow 
By RICHARD LE GALLIEN §: 
We fared together through the w— 
How should we heed the drivi:< blast? 
I felt her heart beat warm belo 
The arm that held me fast, 
And in her cheeks the laughing | ood HH 
Bloomed like a rose beneath her hood. 


How should I miss the summer tiowers, 
With such a flower so sweet and close? 


White Winter seems a friend of ours— 
And all his drifted snows 
But hint of whiter snows that hide world prot 
Here in the breast against my sirie headquarte 
only tells t 
Come singing April soon or late of constant 
For all the frozen world—for me, Yet the | 
Oh, I can well afford to wait every user 
For bloom and bird and bee, purpose be 
If only she and I can go ments that 
Walking forever through the snow. _— : 
Ms Ds 
vice. And 
Since the death of Father Tabb, we have sid bs 
had few poets really competent to write anc 
quatrains. Mr. Edwin Markham excels thine ¢y 
in this difficult art, but he practises it all in ‘‘ancho 
too little. Here (from Lippincott’s Maga- in endura 
zine) is a quatrain that is at least interest- tical use a 
ing and well phrased. the story « 
vice trade 
of yatc 
The Pangs of Victory ag 
By RICHARD KIRK vied 
vy year in 
Unswerving lance of falchion sure see 
With hardihood I meet; 
But help me, Heaven, to endure pa au 
Their death whom I defeat! all earlier 
elements 
tungsten f 
Also from Lippincott’s Magazine we take = ara 
harsh 


these thoughtful and melodious lines. 


Benedicite 


By Wriu1AmM J. LAMPTON 


I heard at eve a soft-toned bell 

That seemed to bid the day farewell 
And brought the world of troubled care 
The calm that follows answered prayer- 


I listened to the measured beat 

Of pulsing bell-notes, low and sweet, 
And all the burdens of the day, 
That lay upon me, fell away. 





Then silence—but the soft-toned bell 
Had left the spirit of its spell 

Upon the hour, the place, and me— 
A blessed benedicite. 





| 
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candle power ofanex perimental lamp ae 
3 | | f ‘aa? pounllivedtonce inaghiingteensiny 
wt? ff || ofa Service ' — 
Hi] x 
Hi a F 7 
| ™ lalks about MAZDA—No. 1 
. | 
| SINGLE glimpse into that exceedingly It was in these Research Laboratories that these problems were 
rs, | busy place, the Research Laboratories of | worked out, and a method discovered by which the fragile tungsten 
ose? ————— the General Electric Company, at Sche- _ paste filament were superseded by a strong drawn wire filament which 
zs — — nectady, would convince any spectator not only gives three times as much light as the old style carbon lamps 
that science does not consider the great | with the same amount of current, but is staunch enough to meet all the 
world problem of artificial lighting as having been finally solved. This demands of modern usage. It is in these Research Laboratories that 
headquarters ot electric lamp science hums with an activity that not the step-by-step progress toward ideal light has attained other advances 
only tells the story of great things done, but that tells also the story in construction, other increases in economy, by which the lamp of 
of constant, vigilant, unremitting effort toward still higher achievement. today that bears the mark ‘‘ MAZDA” became possible. 

Yet the fact about these laboratories that is of greatest significance to To carry forward the work that has safe-guarded the leadership of 
every user of electric light is the big plan and the ‘‘MAZDA”’ lamp, the distinguished corps 
purpose behind these endless tests and experi- atl er ; of technical experts behind this Scientific Service 
ments that are illuminating the path of further is not only maintaining, without intermission, 
progress. vast original investigation and experiment at this 

This big plan is expressed in the word Ser- focal point of electrical science, but is keeping in 
vice. And the sign of this Service, the trade- touch with the great experimental laboratories of 

hie mark of this maintained effort, this good will of Europe. s : 
faghcos ascientific movement, is ‘‘MAZDA.’’ And ‘‘MAZDA”’ meansmore than the gather- 
) write Every one of these tests, every laborious detail ing of these products of scientific labor. The 
excels of these experiments—in glass, in filament wire, “MAZDA” Service plan means also thatthe lab- 
s it all in ‘‘anchors,’’ in chemical actions and reactions, oratory experts at Schenectady keep equally in 
Maqa- in endurance, in economies of current, in prac- touch with the General Electric Company fac- 
iterest- tical use and facilities of manufacture—is telling tories and the factories of other Companies entitled 
the story of this Service, is giving to that Ser- to receive ‘‘MAZDA’’ Service, giving to each 
vice trade-mark ‘‘MAZDA’? the inspiration of these manufacturing centers every new frag- 
of a watchword. ment of knowledge which the skill of the Re- 

The sustained brain-power of this Service— search Laboratories has selected as of practical 
made visible day by day, month by month and year Noor Callies a ad GR Caen: Lahertedie «t application to the ‘‘MAZDA”’ lamp. 
by year inthe “MAZDA” lamp—has been crea- _ Schenectady, headquarters for the scientific effort known as Thus every lamp that bears the name 
ting lamp history. When the discovery of the |. AZDA™ Service. Tis seve or etien So that the = MAZDA” indicates that this Service has been 
availability of certain rare metals for lamp fila- ark ‘* MAZDA™* on an electric lamp shall alwayssignify applied to the production of that lamp. This is 
ments, such astantalum and tungsten, dethroned rics’ ang naeyements, ip meta! lament Hahting by he Your assurance when you buy a ‘‘MAZDA”’ 
all earlier types of incandescent lamp, the new lamp—whether you buy it today, or tomorrow, 
elements brought new mechanical and electrical problems. ‘he early or next month or at any future time—that you have the metal filament 
tungsten filaments, for example, while far excelling the laments devel- _ electric lamp that sums up the latest successes of the ablest lamp experts 

ve take oped from other metals, were too fragile fully to meet the strain of | inthe world. by er ODT GEC : 
s. the harsher uses to which lamps are subjected. GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
are 

er. 


A great variety of lamp tests are continuously conducted in the Research 
Laboratories in the persistent effort toward more and more efficient lighting. 
and demonstrated advances in this science are transmitted to the manufactur. 
ing centers entitled to receive this **“MAZDA"’ Service. 
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AGeod Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 








This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors. top. and 


base, (Soutp Oak) 
ON APPROVAL * # 22 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 

Our new ** Universal Style ” combines a pleasing, endur- 
ing design, with larest practical improvements in con- 
struction. Adapted for home or office library; beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK with non-binding, disappear- 
ing glass doors, at $1.75 per section; top and base, $1.25 
each. The greatest value we have ever offered. On or- 
ders amounting to $10.00 and over we pay freight; 
slight extra charge to,extreme Western States. Other 
styles and grades at correspondingly low prices. Lund- 
strom Bookcases are endorsed by over 
fifty thousand users. Sold only direct 
from our factory at a considerable sav 
iugtoyou, Write for our newcatalog No 




























Mfrs. of Sectional Bookeases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 








the body warm 
and dry—it re- 
pels cold and prevents 
the ills of winter. Jae- 
ger made Woolens are 
of the finest mesh, the 
softest texture and the 
smoothest finish— 
pleasing to sight and 
touch and absolutely 
non-irritating. Wear 
Jaeger undergarments 
of fine combed, natural 
undyed wool and the 
doctor will call less 
often. Other Jaeger 
comfortsinclude sweat- 
ers, stockings, caps, etc. 
Write for booklet giv- 
ing facts about Wool. 


——— 


Dr. Jaeger’s S.W.S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 


Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. 


Agents in all Principal Cities 


_ 
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The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. | 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





A SLUGGER OF JOHN BARLEYCORN 


corn fought like E. F. Jones, manager 
for the Antisaloon League in Missouri, 
the figures for consumption of alcohol 
might halt in their upward flight. When 
the saloon interests resort to rough tactics, 
Jones does not turn his face to the sky and 
implore heaven to soften the hearts or 
weaken the wills of the enemy; he rallies 
the antisaloon people and goes out to meet 
the foe with weapons especially adapted 
the fray. He in 
school methods in Sunday-school work, 
but it comes to forestalling the 
colonization of bums and thugs by the 


to believes Sunday- 


when 


liquor people he lays aside hymn-books 
and the like and looks for a club a little 
that of the stubborn John. 
Jones hates the saloon bitterly, and is 


heavier than 


devoting his life to the national movement 
against it. When he was a boy he saw an 
uncle destroyed by strong drink, and later 
in his life his favorite brother became a 
drunkard and during a spree dropt dead 
on the streets of Kansas City. The cru- 
32,728 


sader traveled 32,728 miles in Missouri 


in 1912, conducting local-option campaigns 





and working to assemble in Jefferson City 
the legislature that enacted the County 
Unit 
driving the saloons out of a majority of the 
The story of his 
work is told in the Kansas City Star: 


Law. He has been instrumental in 


eounties in the State. 


Jones used to be in the grain business 
in Lees Summit, this county, and while 
he lived there no saloon nor joint was able 
to get a foothold. Once a man applied 
to the county court for a license for a 
saloon in Lees Summit. Jones went 
before the court, then in session in Inde- 
pendence, and got its promise not to grant 
the license until after a certain day in 
the fo!lowing week, when Jones said he 
would file a protest against it. A half- 
hour after Jones had departed from the 
eourt-room the court granted the license. 
It was dark when Jones reached Lees 
Summit and learned how the court had 
tricked him. He mounted a horse and 
rode out through the country, sounding 
the alarm and asking the farmers to meet 
him in Independence the next morning. 

Jones appeared before the court with 
four hundred men and women and de- 
manded that the saloon license be revoked. 


the court. 

‘‘Be careful or we will put you in jail 
for contempt,” the presiding judge said, 
angrily. 


replied Jones. 





granted. 

| In 1903 he moved to St. Louis. For 
|six years he has been campaigning for 
'the Missouri Antisaloon League. He has 


F all the crusaders against John Barley- | 


“You lied to me,” thundered Jones to 
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For Absolute Control 
of the Steering Wheel 


How often has your heart jumped when the steer- 
ing wheel slipped through your hands? = 
Don’t put your own safety and that of your friends 
in jeopardy again. Put a Steerease on your wheel. 
Steerease 1s a soft rubber cover, flexible, yet affords 
a firm and unyielding prip. It never slips, andis 
not affected by hot, cold, wet or dry weather, 
Steerease may be quickly attached to any wheel: 
full directions enclosed with every box. " Mailed 
to any part of the U. S. or Canada. Price $3.0, 
Send for Booklet L. D. Agents wanted. 


THE STEEREASE COMPANY 

















110 West New York 
34th City 
St. N.Y, 
ill By 
Adds Prevents 
greatly e 
to the hands 
finish of becoming 
the wheel ca 
WRITE 600 WORDS 
Why use ordinary pens with the never end- 
ing dip—when One Dip Pens make every 
penholder virtually a fountain pen? 
Agents Send roc for Sample Package 
Wanted 


ONE DIP PEN CO. 
32 Daily Record Bldg., BALTIMORE, MD. 


SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 
AND MORAL PROGRESS 


By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


Dr. Wallace, the eminent scientist, at his nine- 
tieth year, gives the world his ripened meditations 
upon human progress, both inintellect and morals. 
He destr6ys much of the common belief in the 
progress of the race, but, with keen insight, he sees 
the root causes of social degeneracy, and, witha 
prophet’s fiery zeal, he exposes and denounces 
them, and then offers a constructive policy worthy 
of the serious consideration of every progressive 
person. 

r2mo, cloth. Net, $1.25. Postage, 15 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The Leather - Bound 
Pocket Series 


Each book exquisitely bound in 
green full flexible leather, and in- 
cased in marbled paper box. 


THE MISFORTUNE OF A WORLD WITHOUT PAIN, by 
Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D. 

THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES, by William Jennings Bryan. 

THE CONSERVATION OF WOMANHOOD AND CHILD- 
HOOD, by Theodore Roosevelt. 

THE LATENT ENERGIES IN LIFE, by Charles Reynolds 























‘If you do we will tear the jail down,” | 


The court revoked the license, and as | 
|long as Jones lived there no other was | 


Brown. 
THE CALL OF JESUS TO JOY, by William Elliot Griffis, 
D 


Price, 75 cents each; by mail 78 cents 

“ Beautifully made and craftsmanly bound little 
books, that area delight to the eye and the hand. 
Each one contains a notable utterance of some 
prominent man, upon matters of immediate and 
great significance."— 7he New York Times. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York 
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wnducted forty-four local-option cam- 
paigns and has won forty-three of them. 

Qne of his warmest campaigns was in 
Charleston, Mississippi County, in the 
gutheast corner of the State. As the 
ampaign waxed warm Jones learned 
tht the liquor interests were going to 
bring enough men from: St. Louis and 
colonize them in the town to carry the | 
dection for the ‘‘wets.” Jones called a| 
massemeeting of his followers and _ told | 
what the ‘‘ wets” intended to do. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘suppose they bring 
those bums from St. Louis down here 
9 vote against you and defeat your 
will, what will you do about it?” 

An old man six feet tall, a devout 
Christian, arose and said: “I’ve got an 
old squirrel rifle out home, and if they 
do that [ll just load her up and con- 
gerate her to the serviee of the Lord, 
and on election day V’ll guarantee to mow 
down at least a dozen of those eolonized 
whisky votes with consecrated lead.” 

“And Vil be at your right hand,” 
answered Jones. 

After that there was no talk of colonizing 
voters and the town went dry. 

In New Madrid County last spring a 
food came just before the local-option 
dection was to be held and one-third of 
the county was under water. The water 
was nine feet deep in New Madrid on 
election day. Jones hired thirteen motor- 
boats and seven four-oared  skiffs and 
had the skiffs towed in flotillas by the 
motor-boats, and in those he brought in 
the “dry”? voters to the polls. Some of 
the voters were carried six miles in boats. 
The voting place in the town of New 
Madrid was in the court-house, where the 
water was nine feet deep. The boats went 
in the front door of the court-house and 
the landing place was the fifth step inside 
the building. The county went ‘‘dry”’ 
that day by 281 majority and seventeen 
saloons went out of business. 





When an 
progress last fall in Mexieo, the seat of 
Audrian County, the ‘‘drys” canvassed 
the town and found that they were short a 
few votes. 


exciting campaign was in 


A big mass-meeting was held 
on the last Saturday night before the 
election on Monday, and Jones delivered 
the principal address. The foreman of a 
gang of laborers engaged in laying pipes 
through the city heard the speech, and 
after the meeting he returned to the bunk- 
tents where the laborers slept and gathered 
all the men around him. The Star goes 
on: 


“Men,” he said, ‘fifteen years ago I 
was a drunkard, a low-down saloon bum, 
in Kansas City. I was in the gutter. 

“Now you’ve heard a good deal of talk 
about this man Jones, who is preaching 
temperance here and trying to put out 
the saloons. The liquor men have been 
after your votes and they have tried to 
xt you against this man Jones. But 
lot me tell you: this man Jones lifted 
he out of the gutter. He took me when 
[was down and out, when no one else 
Would touch me and he put me on my 
feet on solid ground and I’ve never touched 
Iquor since. 

yr 

Now all of you men know all about 























The Howard Watch 


N higher railroad cir- 
cles there is a very 
natural ambition to 
carry a watch that is not 
merely Railroad Standard, 
but a standard for railroad 
watches. 
It is well known that Railroad 
Officials and the higher grades of 


Trainmen show a marked prefer- 
ence for the Howarp Watch. 


But there is also among the rank and 
file a surprising number who have the 
wholesome ambition to own a HowarD, 
and who make it a point to get one, 
even at the cost of some self-sacrifice. 


In America, as nowhere else, the 
typical railroad president, corporation 
executive, head of an industry ora busi- 
ness house, is the man who has made 
his way up from the ranks. 


And it is often the man in the ranks, 
impelled by his self-respect, his pro- 
fessional spirit, and his ambition for the 
better things of his calling, who saves 
to get a Howarpb. 


A Howarp Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 


The price of each watch is fixed at 
the factory and a printed ticket at- 
tached—from the 17-jewel (double roller) 
in a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold- 
filled case at $40, to the 23-jewel in 18K 
gold case at $170—and the Epwarp 
Howarp model at $350. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD jeweler 
in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 
Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, ‘‘The Log of the HOWARD Watch,” 


giving the record of his own HOWAR 


Din the U. S. Navy. You'll enjoy it. 


Drop us a post card, Dept. O, and we'll send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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proof; oilproof, 


variety of colors. 


Z| TRUS-CON FLOOR ENAMEL 


is used in Factories, Warehouses, Power Plants, Hospitals, Schools, 
Offices, Residences, Garages, etc. 
FREE—Color Card. and valuable suggestions. Write to-day. 


\) The Trus-Con Laboratories 


W aterproofings—Dampproofings— Technical Paints 





Dustless, Sanitary Cement Floors 
TRUS-CON FLOOR ENAMEL stops dusting of concrete 


floors. Gives a smooth, tile-like surface. Wear-resisting; stain- 
Easily cleaned by mopping. Furnished in a 


Applied with a brush. 


436 Trus-Con Bldg. 
Detroit, U. S. A. 
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Motor Print 


Present Circulation 
Guaranteed 


40,000 


But We Are 
Working For 


90,000 


all paid in advance—all 
interested in motoring. 


We want to interest 
more car owners in this 
monthly journal of 
recognized excellence. 
Motor Print is not a 
technical journal, but 
has a direct and impel- 
ling interest for those 
who enjoy the social 
phases of motoring, and 
are interested in motor- 
ing styles, motoring 
progress and tendencies. 


Motor Print is pub- 
lished monthly. Single 
copies ten cents. One 
dollar the year. Tear off 
below dotted line, attach 
a dollar bill and enclose 
it in an envelope. 


MOTOR PRINT CO., 

418-20-22S St., Philadelphi 
H-rewith find one dollar, for which nleas2 
enter my su'scri tion to MOTOR 
PRINT, to Legin with the.......... issue. 





Name i564 bias bob eeien se athc mena e eae 


NN. ochniiccnasecaceceguctteeweleaee 


Motor Print 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


what booze does to you. There’s hardly 
one of you that hasn’t spent his week’s 
wages many a time for booze. There’s 
hardly a one of you that hasn’t spent 
money for whisky that you needéd for 
clothes for yourself, or a new dress for 
the wife, or a pair of shoes for the baby. 
I’m going to vote for a dry town. How 
will you men vote?” 

It was said that every man in the gang 


| agreed to vote for local option, and the} } 


town of Mexico went dry by a majority 
of 65 votes. 

It was in the town of Mexico that a 
man had a saloon for fifty years on a 
corner of the court-house square and had 
become wealthy from it. His saloon was 
in one of the largest stone buildings in the 
town, the man lived in a house that cost 
$15,000, and it was reputed he was worth 
$200,000. During the local-option cam- 
paign this saloon-keeper met Jones on 
the street and asked him: 

‘“‘Why do you want to put me out of 
business?’”’ 

‘‘How long have you been in the saloon 
business?”’ Jones inquired. 

“All my life, and I’m eighty-two years 
old.” : 

‘*“Don’t you think it’s about time you 
quit it?” 

“We. f don't.” 

“Well, I do, and we are going to put 
you out of it.” 


As soon as the town went dry this 


man’s saloon closed and he immediately | 


applied to the supreme court for a writ 
of mandamus to compel the county court 
to grant him a license on the ground 
that the Loeal Option Law -under which 
the election in Mexico was held was 
null because it had been suspended and 
repealed by the County Unit Law passed 
by the legislature last winter. 

The answer of the ‘‘drys” to this con- 
tention is that as the County Unit Law 
has been referred to the people under the 
referendum law for their vote of approval 
or rejection next November, it is not yet a 
law and until it becomes one by vote 
the Local Option Law is in force and effect. 

The supreme court will hear argu- 
ments in the case in the January term. 

One of the battle-cries used by Jones 
in his campaign is: 

“The church folk must wake up to 
the fact that the Lord doesn’t vote. If 
we are to stamp out the saloons it must 
be by votes, not by prayers alone. 

“The supreme object of my life, and 
of the Antisaloon League, which I rep- 
resent, is to vote the saloon out of busi- 
ness,” says Jones. ‘‘We have got now in 
Missouri where the temperance people 
ean elect 95 of the 143 members of the 
lower house of the legislature, and 23 of 
the 24 senators. We can defeat for 
nomination on the State ticket any man 
indorsed by the liquor interests. Last 
winter we had such strong support in 
the State legislature that we passed the 
County Unit Law in spite of all the 
liquor interests could do to defeat it. 
Thirty-eight of the 4,005 saloon-keepers 
in the State met in Moberly after it was 
passed and sought to defeat that bill by 
referring it to a referendum vote. They 
got the necessary signatures to a petition, 
and it will be voted on next November 
and carried, and then we will vote every 
saloon out of every county in the State 
except St. Louis, Jackson, and Buchanan, 
because, under that law a whole county, 
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So Easy to Make! 


And Have YOU Never Tried It? 
All that is needed to make a delie | 


cious drink of hot ‘‘Steero’’ is a 
**Steero’” Cube, a cup and boiling ff i 
water. With these three simple }j 
things you can produce a bouillon of 
such tasteful excellence that you will 
agree that ‘‘Steero’’ is something 
worth adding to your home comforts. 


(Reg. U. S. Pat, Off.) 


Bouillon Cubes 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


Trial Box of “Steero” Cubes and 
“Steero” Cook Book Mailed for 10¢ 


Send stamp orcoin. Enough “‘Steero"”’ 
Cubes sent for four cups of ** Steero”” 
Bouillon, You'll find the ‘*Steero"*Cook 
Book invaluable—150 Recipes. Ask 
your druggist, grocer or delicatessen 
dealer for “‘Steero’’ Bouillon Cubes. fil 
Sold in boxes of 12,50 and 100 Cubes. ij 
Send 10c today to j 
Schieffelin & Co., 217 William St. | 
New York Hi 
Distributors of *‘Steero” 
Bouillon Cubes 
Under Pure Food iii 
Law, Serial No.1, 


vr 


TTT 
Fertilizer for Garden om pe 


— Double the yield of the garden and 
insurea velvety green lawn by using 


Sheep’s Head Sheep Manure 
ws Pulverized,dry and clean, ready to 

apply. Two 100 Ib. Bags $4, freight 

prepaid east of Missouri River. 
Peony Booklet 











Fine Catalog Free 


Describes the best vegetable, 
Ga field and flower seeds. Gives 
Mhonest prices for ‘* Honest 
Seeds.’” Write for it today. 


J. J. A. tatlead Mang 
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jowns and all, will vote as a unit on the| 
yet or dry proposition. 

“Meanwhile we are knocking out the 
aloons pretty fast under the old Local 
Option Law. 

“The liquor interests can not stop the 
tide that will put a legislature in Jefferson 
City in 1915 that will put through a 
prohibition amendment to the constitution | 





such as Was adopted in Arkansas and that | 
will go into effect in that State January 1. 

“We will have rational prohibition with- 
in ten years. The Hobson resolution in 


Congress for a constitutional amendment 
pohibiting the manufacture and sale 

leverage liquors in this country will be 
referred by the present Congress to the 
States for ratification. Only thirty-six 
of the States have to ratify it and it! 


heomes x law that can not be repealed. | 
Twenty-cight States, not counting Missouri 
and Illinois, will ratify it at once. Missouri 
and Illinois will ratify it in 1915, Then 
we will need only six States, and we will 
concentrate our efforts in six States and 
have it ratified by the necessary number | 
and have it in force within ten years. | 
“The Antisaloon League is the greatest 
plitieal power ever known in this country. 
It is a league of the churches of this 
country, and is the nearest to a federation 
of all the churches we have ever had. It 
constitutes a force that no power can 
withstand.”’ 








THE LIFE AND “DEATHS” OF 
MENELIK 
IGURATIVELY, 
Il. of 
trips to the Pearly Gates than any other 
During the 
lat few years of his life Menelik’s fame in 


Menelik 
more round 


Emperor 
Abyssinia made 


potentate of modern times. 
Europe and America rested chiefly upon the 
His 
death would be announced to the world, and 
when nearly had forgotten 
him there over the cables 
another These 
formances were repeated so often 


frequency of his reported demises. 
everybody 
would come 
obituary dispatch. per- 
that 
when news of his death was announced by 
the European press the other day, 
hody believed it, 
respondents in London and the continental 
capitals held up the dispatch for verifica- 
ton. 


no- 
and the American cor- 


The cablegram was regarded as one 
of the numerous fakes sent out of Adis 
Ababa, the Abyssinian capital, and the 
government authorities, in answer to de- 
mands for particulars, issued an official 
amnouncement that Menelik had departed 
on his one-way journey. And even this| 
‘onfirmation may be disregarded by many 
people. Menelik’s career shows him to 
lave been a good deal more than the mere 
butt of a series of practical jokes. The story 
of his life is told in brief by the New York 
Herald: 


Emperor Menelik was sixty-nine years 
ld, having been born at Ankobar, on July 
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appearance. 


peewee: - 
“EVERSTICK" 





pases bal hone 
who are careful of their 


You can depend on the dealer who sells 
to carry the best of ¢ 


veryining 















“* Globe-Girdler’’ Kohl 


set out from the University of Wiscon- 

sin last summer to circle the globe by 
motor car. Takin his cue from A. L. 
Westgard,the world’s most experienced 
pathfinder, he equipped his car with 


J. M. Shock Absorbers 


Here is what the “globe-girdler,” Edwin F. Kohl, 
writes from Brussels : 
We have traversed four European countries to date; | 
Great Britain, France, Holland, and Belgium, and the | 
’s” in the back are certainly doing all that your 
lite! prature assures for them. During the past few days we 
have been traveling over nothing but cobblestones for 
hundreds of miles, but we do not seem to iy any more 
jolting than over the other pavements. The “‘J. 
seem to be especially adapted for taking up the short 
successive bumps for which this part of the world is 
notorious. Your debtor for touring comfort 
EDWIN F. KOHL. 
The Ovington Data Chart tells in saht siamo lines, 
| drawn by the car itself, the reasons why J, M. Shock Ab- 
sorbers are used in every country where automobiles run. 
No more convincing piece of shock absorber literature was 
ever issued. Lo you wantacopy? Write today, 
THE J. M. SHOCK ABSORBER CO., INC. 
Main Office and American Factory; 212 8. Lith St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 











l7, 1844. He was a son of Haeli Melicoth, 
King of Shoa, and was said to be a direct 
deseend:nt of the Queen of Sheba and 
King Solomon. When his father died | 





Branches in every leading American city, and in every other 

| civilized country 

Canadian Distributors: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., 
« Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa. Toronto, Ont-; Hamilton, Winnipeg, 






















1.3 Saskatoon, Sask.: Calgary, Alta.; Edmonton, Vancouver, and 
| Vieroria, B. C.; St. John, N. B. 





/ PURCHASERS 
/o7MEMORIALS 











0 
| WHAT STONE? 
When you purchase 


a memorial, be sure that 
the fine sentiments you wish expressed 
are permanently represented on a stone 
of everlasting quality. Our free book- 
let, ‘‘ The Rock of Ages’’ will tell 
you the full story of 


DARK BARRE GRANITE 
“ The Rock of Ages” 

—the one stone best fitted for monu- 

mental purposes; beauti- 

ful, mever fading and 

element-proof. 












Any monument dealer can 
supply memorials of “* The 
Rock of Ages,”’ but you should 
send for our booklet today. 
Second edition ready. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE 
& VARNUM CO. 


Dept.C 
am Rock of Ages Quarries 


BARRE, VT. | 
50 
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ARE YOU 
“HITTING IT OFF RIGHT’’ 
WITH YOUR CIGAR? 


E ask because we have 
had rather a big suc- 
cess in making cigars 

that “hit it off right” with the 
extra-critical smoker. 

You've heard of WAITT & 
BOND since you first became 
interestedin smokes,—and your 
daddy knew us before 
that. So that’s enough by 
way of introduction. 


Now we're talking to you 
from our wonderful, new 
cigar factory, — the big, 
white, clean-as-sunshine 
show-place of cigardom. 
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AY 
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POA 


A 


10 CENT CIGAR 


= 
D 
D 
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z 


isa 54 inch, long, slender, hand-made smoke 
with all our reputation back of it. ; 
It has the choicest selection of aromatic, long, 
clear Havana filler. 

It is wrapped in thin, neutral Sumatra. 

It is made by clean, adult hand labor under 
the eyes of visitors, 

And first, last and always, it's famed for 
mildness—mildness without sacrifice of 
the exquisite Havana aroma. 


HERE’S THE POINT! 


If you're not “* hitting it off right"’ with your 
cigar, it may be because Cuban-made cigars 
are too oily and heavy for your nerves. 


pe eee SCY Ss 
<aexeeeaee 


i 


x \\ 


Strike a sort of compromise—without any 
sacrifice. Give up Havana-wrapped cigars 
for Havana-flled Wabon Panetelas 
made by the pioneer quality cigar house of 
Waitt & Bond. Smoke a cigar that will soothe instead 
of jangle your nerves. 
Send us $2.00 and we will send you a handsome cedar pack- 
age of 25 Wabon Panetelas. Smoke five; if you don’t 
like them return the balance, and your $2.00 will go back 
to you by next mail. 


WAITT & BOND, Inc. , 716 Columbus Ave. , Boston 





No knife or Plaster 


Necessary to Cure Your 


Corns or Bunions 


Our “Pedicure” is a device that absolutely relieves 
8, Bunions, and l- £ 





makes the shoe fit perfectly and does n al 
treat the foot. Place knob where shoe presses, n@ 
more corns or aching feet. Write today for free 
booklet giving ful! particulars with Hist of everything 
forfoot comfort. THE PEDICURE CO., Dept, 12 Buffalo, N.Y. 





Get this Free Book 
ing about our ideal sleeping porch. Putit 
up outside your m winuow. You can 
have heat on cold rights, if you wish, 


M . in the 
Sleeping Porchet 


Comes complete with mattress and s 

included. Sizes for 1 or 2 persons. 

adjusting storm-curtaine Sasi 

Supports a ton. Ornament to any home. 

Write for prices and book shown at left. 
Live agents wanted. 


American Porch Construction Works 
] Dept. 10, Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 
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| Menelik was only twelve years old. The 
{throne of Abyssinia was seized by Kassal, 
Governor of Kondor, who took Menelik 
captive and proclaimed himself Emperor, 
but Menelik escaped and became ruler of 
the Kingdom of Shoa, in 1866. In 1889 he 
became Emperor of the entire realm, 
reuniting the kingdoms of Godjam, Shoa, 
Djimma, Kaffa, and Walanio. 

Menelik became famous chiefly in 
connection with the war between Abyssinia 
and Italy, when he organized an army of 
70,000 men, with whom he defeated the 
Italians in a series of battles and then dic- 
tated his own terms of peace. One of the 
fiercest battles of the war was fought at 
Adowa on March 1, 1896, when a crushing 
defeat was inflicted upon the Italians, 
who lost more than 4,200 whites and 2,000 
native troops killed and wounded, while 
2,500 of them, including 1,600 whites, were 
taken prisoners by the Abyssinians, who 
admitted that their own loss was 3,000 men. 

Menelik declared himself a Christian and 
maintained a church establishment in 
which there was a mixture of Christianity 
and heathenism. 

The heir to the throne, Prince Lidj 
Jeassu, is his grandson, son of a daughter 
lof Menelik and Ras Mikhael, of Wollo. 
| He is only eighteen years of age. He is 
said to possess great intelligence and 
speaks English, French, and German. He 
was chosen in 1908 by Menelik himself as 
his successor. 

The late monarch is said to have pos- 
sest a private fortune estimated at 
$25,000,000. 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Tragic.—‘‘ Well, little 
want to buy some candy? ” 

“Sure I do, but I gotta buy soap.’’— 
Life. 


boy, do you 


Only One Doubt.—Briacs—* Rogers 
claims to be an agnostic, doesn’t he? ”’ 
Griaces—‘ Only as to religion; as to 


Transcript. 


Her Way.—Jor—‘ What is the easiest 
way to drive a nail without smashing my 
fingers? ”’ 

JOSEPHINE— Hold the hammer in both 
hands.’”’—Ohio Sun Dial. 

Mutual Benefit.—‘*‘ | took a long walk 
yesterday,” said Boreman, as he collapsed 
into a seat at Busyman’s desk. 

“Take another, old man,” suggested 
Busyman; “ it'll do us both good.’”’-—Puck. 


, 


“Shaking” a Bum.—‘ Excuse me, 
/said the seedy one in the hotel lobby, 





“but tho a stranger to me, your face} 


seems familiar. 
in Atlanta? ”’ 

| ‘* Not one,” was the reply. ‘“‘ Years ago 
I floated down the Chattahoochee River 
|on a raft, leaving all my relatives behind. 
| The raft was wrecked in a storm and I had 
to swim ashore, with a forty-pound catfish 
in tow. | traded the fish for a week’s 
board, put an ‘ad’ in the ‘ Lost’ column, 
recovered my wrecked raft and started a 
lumber-yard.”"—Allanta Constitution. 


Have you any relatives 





Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott’s Bitters is made 
more delightful and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, 
25cts.instamps, C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md, 





everything else he knows it all.””—Boston | 
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News Photographs 
Wanted 


The Public Ledger is in the market 
for timely photographs depicting inter- 
esting news events having more than 
local importance, occurring in any part 
of the world, but more especially in the 
Eastern States. For these the highest 
market prices will be paid, if accepted, 

Note that the photographs must re- 
cord news. There is no demand for 
scenery or posed pictures of any kind, 

Photographs must be accompanied 
by sufficient text to be intelligible, with 
specific data of the event itself and of 
the individuals and scenes_shown in the 
photograph. Photographs must be clear 
contact prints, unmounted. Do not 
send negatives or films. 

Mail by special delivery at earliest 
possible moment after the picture is 
taken. News value depreciates with 
every hour that elapses after the event. 
Enclose sufficient postage to insure re- 
turn. Address, Sunday Editor, Public 
Ledger, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 


PUBLIC ef LEDGER 


Independence Square Public Ledger Company 
Philadelphia Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Pres, 











KELLERSTRASS POULTRY BOO 
Mn ie AREE 


ble information for every 

poultry raiser. Contains a beautiful pie- 
ture of the world famous *‘Peggy''—the 
$10,000 Hen—and tells you all about the 
great Kellerstrass Plant and the priceof 
stock and eggs. Send 4c to pay postage 
and your name and address today 

KELLERSTRASS POULTRY FARM, 

7014 Westport Road, Kansas City, Mo, 


Vick’s .cnc Guide 


pes ~+FOR 1914 IS READY ===" 


Larger and better than ever. Several splendid new 
varieties. For 65 panes the leading authority on Li 4 
table, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, You 
need it before you decide what kinds to plant. 


Send for your copy today. Itis free. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N.Y. 
12 Stone Street, The Flower City. 























You Can Copy 100 Letters with 


One Sheet of MultiKopy 


2 on 





. ’? 
sir,” | 





_ MultiKopy is the only carbon paper with © 
- a perfectly smooth surface. This quality, 
together with its unique formula, gives 
_ greatest durability. One sheet of 


TRADE 


UL 


CARBON PAPER 


will make 100 copies. MultiKopy makes 

20 copies at one writing. And each will be 
_ clean,clear,non-smudging, non-fading and 
_ legible as long as the paper lasts. Don’t 
_ take any more chances withcheap, poorcat- 
- bonpaper; insist on MultiKopyand be safe. 

Write for Free Sample Sheet 
_ F. S. WEBSTER CO., 334 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
= New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Ask for Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 


MAT IAT LT 
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4 Business Man.—‘‘ What does your 
ther do for a living?” asked one little 








girl, : 
“Why,” replied the other, ‘‘he takes up 
the collections in church.” —Chicago News. 





Discouraging.—_CoBBLeE—“ You can talk 
ighteen hundred miles without any instru- 
ment.” 

Srone—‘‘ If this keeps up, sending 
your wife on @ trip to Europe won’t do a 
particle of good.” —Life. 





The Real Saints.—The men who spend 
all their time reading the Bible will be 
srprized when thy get to Heaven and 
find that the men who always paid their 
grocery bills are occupying reserved seats 
in front.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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, i Adaptability 
Accommodating.—Hereafter the street 

lights will be turned off at 10 o’clock at of the Novo 
night. If there is any person expected to 
return home by late train or any public 
gathering the lights will be left burning 
util a later hour if such notice be given 
central at telephone office.— Rolling Prairie 
Ind.) Record. 





In every branch of contract work, cement mixing, hoist- 
ing, railroad work, small factory use, spraying, logging 
and dairying, the Novo Engine has not only proved its 
perfectadaptability 


Try This.—Sue—‘‘ No, George, I am 
afraid ] can not marry you. I want a man 
who possesses a noble ambition; whose 





FREE 


autiful pie- 
eggy"’— 

:1] about the 
the price of 
Pay postage 
s today. 

tY FARM, 
as City, Mo, 


heart is set on attaining some high and 
worthy object.” 
He—* Well, don’t I want you? ” 
SHe—‘* Oh, George! I am yours! ’’— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Doubtful.—William Tell and the Aus- 
trian governor were discussing the morrow’s 
target practise. 





but also its superi- 
ority to steam and 
electric power. 


It has all the ele- 
ments that make up 
power economy — 
low cost of opera- 
tion, maintenance 
and small capital 
investment — devel- 


Add to this its light 
weight, extreme 
compactness and 
easy portability and 
you have the rea- 
sons why contract- 
ors and manufac- 
turers are buying 
Novo Engines and 
outfits in rapidly 


AND OUTFITS ne quanti- 


The Novo Engine is four-cycle, vertical, hopper-cooled, entirely self-contained. 
It is the lightest engine for power developed and is guaranteed against damage from 
freezing. The Novo Engine is the source of power in the famous line of Novo Outfits. 


“T ean shoot that apple off with my 
lide eyes closed,’ said the Swiss hero con- 
a emaentane fidently. 
nals sae The Austrian smiled grimly. 

“You never can, Tell,’’ he answered 
dryly— New York Sun. 


oped to the limit. 


<e 


sy 
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Send for ‘‘Reliable Power’’ 


one of the most valuable engine books published 
for the man who wants to know how to get 
cheaper and better power. Free, when requested 
on your business letterhead. 


i ENGINE co. 








Firing High.—Bishop Boyd Carpenter, 
as Teported in the London Times: 

“Instead of saying to the children, 
‘You shall not do this or that,’ they should 
sy, ‘You should keep the whole of that 
great organism which God has put into CLARENCE E.BEMENT 
your care, with its delicate forces, physical, venetian Macak 
moral, and intellectual, in such a state of 300 Willow St. Lansing, Mich. Z| 
healthful activity that they shall be com-| | * ode EKS Cana Cae = " 
bined in your own individuality in such esita ———___— 
sort as to be real powers for good through ; 
the whole length of your day = a . ae Ts 
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ing BATH TUB 


Costs little, no pmmbing 
Weight 15 pounds, folds sy smal rol, 
Pull len; far better than tin 
PFE esto Waite f hath gpedie agents offer and d 
Co,, Vance Street. oO 


iivica? SECTIONAL 
~--, BOOKCASES 


fi You Can Start With One Section 
4 and Add to as Needed ’ 


We have agencies in 
m every city in this and 











i ’ Oards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5. 
— on to pull the cat S| as Ce Larger S18, Rotary #60, Save money. Big profit 
ail) —“* ; , ay Po Wee’ printing for others. easy.rulessent. Write 
vat did you Say, mother? [Reer actory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper. 


She says it again.)—Punch. TeICLwoutfits, samples, THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn, 


i Joshing Waldo.—It was at a Tammany 
ditser, just after Mayor Gaynor had ap- 
\ointed Rhinelander Waldo police head. 
| Ex-Controller Herman A. Metz was pres- 
makes ‘it, Metz is about as formal as a Bowery 
will be lad. “ Well, ‘ Rhiney, >” he said, holding 
ing and out his hand, ‘‘ you’ve got a hard job 


, 
Don't thead of you. I hope you make good. 
por car- 


But don’t for; 

get what you’re up against.” 
be safe. “ Well, it’s my intelligence against theirs; 
my inte lligence against theirs,’”’ replied the 


on, Mass. Police Commissioner, and he pointed to 


en himself significantly. 


‘Rhiney,’ you lose,” retorted Metz.— 


New York: Tribune. 


And How You Will Save Money ig: 
by Placing Them in Your Home } 
RITE FOR OUR “BOOK OF DESIGNS” ~— Beautifully 
illustrated in colors (mailed free), showing our 
Sanitary, Mission, Colomal and Standard Bookcases. a fore; ; 
The handsome designs, the nch finish, the remova- yf, foreign countries. 
ble, non-binding doors, the absence of disfiguring iron i} FT 7 Our Prices are Lower 
bands make them far better than the old-fashioned kind. }} h | ] Cf than Others 
THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY € y “GUNN” Guaranteed Quality 
19 Victoria St., Dept. B., Grand Rapids, Mich, } y Sold by dealers or durect 
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A Concise Digest of the 
New Banking and 
Currency Law 


‘The new bankingand currency 
law, known as the Federal Re- 
serve Act, is of vital interest to 
every American citizen. 

It is necessarily technical in its 
nature and therefore hard to 
understand. 

We have prepared a Digest 
of the law, concise, compact, 
and so arranged as to enable the 
busy man to grasp its essential 
features in a few minutes. A 
copy of this Digest will be sent 
to any one on request. 

Ask for booklet D 644 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Capital and Surplus - ~ $ 30,000,000 
Deposits - - - - - = 149,000,000 





















































BEFORE INVESTING 


be sure to send for this valuable 
Booklet. It’s free, but it may prove 
ofuntoldvalue to you. It’s chock- 
full of investment suggestions. 
We offer large and small 
6% FARM MORTGAGES 
on improved, fertile, producing lands in 
the Northwest where “ we’re right on 
the ground”’ and know conditions thor- 
0 oughly. Thirty years of experience ; no 
client has lost a dollar through us. Ask 
for Booklet ‘‘A” and current list. 
E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Established 1883. Capital and Surplus over $350,000.00 














6% TWO YEAR BONDS 


Due January 1st, 1916. Secured by first mortgage on 
good farm land—the safest security in the world. Guar- 
anteed principal and interest. Denominations $500 and 
$1000. em paid each six months at First Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, Trustee, without deduction of 
Federal Income Tax. Legal investment for State and 
National Banks. Write for information. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
R. C. KITTEL, Pres. CASSELTON, N. D. 























For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of #200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for L List No. 
717. $25 Certificates of Deposit also tor saving investors 


RKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 








THE ‘*NIACARA’’ CLIP 


Double Grip \ ) \ ) Paper Clip 


NEAT AND . AN OFFICE 
ATTRACTIVE \ / =) NECESSITY 


100 in Each Box 
Sample Box lic. 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, NEW YORK CIry 
“Largest Clip Makers in the World."’ 








French, German, Spanish, Italian 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at 
spare moments, in your own home. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce 
each word and phrase. Ina surprisingly short 
time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 
combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 

Dise or Cyl nder Records. Can be used 
on your own talking machine. Send for 
Particulars aud Booklet. 

The Language-Phone Method 
902 Putuam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
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A RETURN OF OPTIMISM 


een many quarters*both here and in} 
| Europe the closing week of the year | 


brought signs of returning optimism in 
financial quarters. Bankers of inter- 
national repute were understood to have 
become “‘ increasingly sanguine,”’ the chief 
reason being an approaching end to a 
world-wide tension in money. It was 
believed that in this country, in spite of 
the huge total of short-term notes out- 
standing, there would be in 1914 a decline 
in interest rates, the monetary situation 
becoming ‘‘practically normal.” ‘“‘Adams,” 
writing in the Boston News Bureau, noted 
‘the existence of a strong belief in good 
| quarters that the railroads would get their 
|asked-for advance in freight rates, for not 
|only are the facts with the roads, but the 
| Federal authorities are believed to have a 
| well-grounded intention of giving the 
|roads ‘* the square deal to which they are 
entitled.””, Mr. McReynolds, the Attorney- 
General, was declared to be growing in 
popularity every day. Always the courte- 
ous gentleman, he was gaining a reputation 
in Washington as a pacifier and a “ mixer.” 

From Chicago came reports that several 
industrial concerns from the Middle West, 
which have suspended operations on account 
of the depression, are preparing to reopen 
their doors. While men are still idle to 
some extent, the number is small and is 
constantly diminishing. At South Bend, 
for example, where 5,000 were laid off, it 
was expected that they would return to 
work early in the year. One of the best 
known bank presidents in Chicago was 
quoted as having said in public just after 
Christmas that the Currency Bill as 
modified and passed was “ a good thing for 
the entire country and would start the 
wheels of prosperity rolling again.’’ <A 
prominent business man in Boston de- 
clared his belief that the country was 
‘on the eve of the greatest prosperity 
jever known.” The Tariff and Curreney 
bills he thought would ‘‘ bring new life and 
spirit into business.’”” The boom in his 
opinion would be well under way by the 
fall of 1914. 

From London reports similarly optimis- 
tie were cabled to the New York Evening 
Post. There was more optimism in Lon- 
don, said this correspondent, ‘‘ than seemed 
possible a few weeks ago.’’ Hopes were 
entertained of a ‘‘ very considerable 
relaxation of the tension in the money 
market.”” He added in detail: 





‘*This expectation is based, first, on the 
strong position of the European banks; 
secondly, on the slackening of trade activity; 
thirdly, on the feeling that your new bank- 
ing and currency law, when once in opera- 
tion, may help toward easier money in your 
|markets, and may even make it possible 
|for you to spare gold for Europe. Finally, 

it is thought that the South American sit- 
| uation may so shape itself as to cause large 
gold exports from both Brazil and Argen- 
| tina. 

| ‘*Personally, however, I expect that the 

Bank of England rate will be reduced to 
i414 by the middle of January; beyond 
| which it is useless to predict. The great 








factor of uncertainty is still the magg of 
new security issues, long deferred, but stil] 
overhanging. It must be remembered that 
it is quite impossible to clear up the finan. 
cial débris and consolidate the huge float. 
ing obligations into permanent loans with. 
out the completion of these operations, 

“The American situation, and especially 
your new Currency Law, constitutes 4 
prime factor in calculations for the ney 
year. Financial London attaches quite as 
much importance to the seemingly common 
sense and conciliatory attitude of your 
President toward business interests, and 
to the apparently cordial response of the 
business community, as it does to the Bank. 
ing Bill itself. This incident, it seems to us, 
is creating the atmosphere most necessary 
for the solution of your political and finan- 
cial problems with a minimum of disturb- 
ance. 

“It is recognized that the success or 
failure of the law will largely depend on 
the persons chosen for the Federal Reserve 
Board. The endeavor to equalize money 
rates throughout the States is entirely ap- 
proved, and so is the effort to prevent 
useless and rigid accumulation of gold in 
the Federal Treasury. 

‘“‘In some quarters it is considered that 
the greater expansion permitted to banking 
facilities and power will necessitate close 
examination of anything approaching a 
concentrated money power. On the whole, 
the feeling is that the measure reflects 
quite as much an evolutionary period as 
the final stage in development of your 
banking machinery. 

‘‘With all the year-end optimism here, 
the situation still requires strict analysis. 
Markets hereafter are likely to be most 
immediately affected by developments at 
Paris, where it is impossible that the 
Bourse should improve until the Govern- 
ment loan and other impending issues have 
been floated.” 


Elsewhere in the same newspaper the 
effect of currency legislation on our im- 
mediate business future was discust. That 
the law was passed “in the face of an 
undoubted trade reaction”’ is true enough, 
but “ just how general or how, severe that 
reaction is, it has been difficult to deter- 
mine.”” The writer continues: 


‘Neither the mercantile trade reviews 
nor the reports from industrial centers 
seem to agree on this. Some trades, like 
the textile industry, are talking cheerfully; 
others, like steel and iron, have been 
plunged in despondency. The one unques- 
tioned fact seems to be that production has 
slackened suddenly and severely; that the 
volume of orders from consumers, in a large 
number of industries, has fallen to com- 
paratively small dimensions, and that 1 
such great industrial cities as Chicago, the 
number of unemployed, coming from the 
city’s own industries or from the surround- 
ing territory, is unusually large. Some of 
these reports have had almost the ring of 
an era of general depression. : 

“The President’s intimation regarding 
the purposes of the Government, and the 
stock market’s inferences from the Banking 
and Currency Bill, raise the question Vey 
directly, How are influences of that sort to 
help the existing trade situation? | This 
necessitates another question, What 1s the 
}eause of the industrial reaction—howevel 
‘large or small, permanent or temporary: 
|that reaction may be? Many people wil 
‘answer: Uncertainty as to the operation of 
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Western Tablet Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Refer all inquiries regarding writing tablets to the above. 
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IL A BIBLE, A DICTIONARY 
AND A TALLOW DIP 


comprised the library of many of the 
world’s great—but today, many select 
volumes displayed in 








[ IBRARY CASES 


form a very necessary part of the 
family reading circle. The books look 
brighter. Because Macey Library 
Cases are made in period styles, they 
add to the harmony; they help you 
make furnishings match. 


Do Not Look Sectional— 
but They Are! 


Sold by dealers in all towns, or we will 
be glad to send you catalog containing 
helpful library suggestions upon 
request, 


TT 


The Macey Co., 1526 Division Ave., 
S. E.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 









































A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about selfand sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
_ This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


aa. (/dlustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid. 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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*| Railroads and industrial companies 


| which made disbursements in excess of 
| $1,000,000 are listed as follows: 






Srreet Rattways : 
Manhattan Railway.... 134°% $60,000,000 $1,050,000 


PROPHECIES NOT FULFILLED 


That the year 1913 was to be dolorous 
was a prophecy made in November, 1912, 
by a Frenchwoman long famous in her 
own country as prophetess. She bears 
ithe name of Madame de Thebes and is 
declared to have been a friend of General 
Boulanger, the younger Dumas, and other 
celebrated persons. It is said that French- 
women throng her domicile for predictions 
as to what the future has in store for them. 
The dire predictions she made last year 
appeared in an almanac that is well 
known to Parisians. It is interesting to 
|recall her forebodings at this time, since 
| their importance was estimated at the 
| time at so high a rate as to eall for special 

telegrams to New York newspapers: 


‘The marriage of the Queen of Luxem- 
burg, which will astound the world, dam- 
aging France’s interests politically. 

‘*Paris will be the scene of a terrible 
theater fire. 

‘‘The French troops will rush to the 
frontier. 

“The German Emperor may come to 

-aris, but not as a king. 

‘‘The Pope will die. 

‘‘Italy will witness a political upheaval 
and perhaps a new king. 

“The Prince of Wales will reign. 

‘*Poland will be freed. 

‘Bulgaria will play a stupendous rdéle 
in Europe. 

‘*Nineteen hundred and thirteen, taken 

as a whole, will be a bloody year.” 


| Not one of these predictions has come 
| true, nor has anything happened to give a 
semblance of truth to any one of them. 
Unthinking persons might say that the 
prediction for Bulgaria, that she ‘‘ will play 
a stupendous réle in Europe,”’ has been ful- 
filled. They should remember, however, 
that Bulgaria’s “‘ stupendous réle”’ was 
played in 1912—had, in fact, already been 
played at the time when the prediction 
was made—and that in 1913 Bulgaria was 
submitted to the humiliation of losing to 
Roumania a valuable part of her northern 
territory, and acquiring other lands border- 
ing on the sea that are chiefly valuable to 
her as mountains and as lacking a seaport. 


HEAVY DEMANDS ON FRENCH 
MONEY 


Along with the abandonment or sus- 
pension, for the present, of the French 
Government’s scheme for a new issue of 
Rentes, it was said in Paris three weeks ago 
that the new Minister of Finance was 
unwilling to permit the loan because the 





RaILROADS 
_ Companies Rate Cap. Stock Dividend 
e. + ETS ACE 21470 benny ery SS 
KS. ee 244% 180,000, ,900, 
| South. Pac........ 154% 272,672,405 —4°090,086 
| Lehigh Valley... .. 5% 60,501,7 3,025,085 
| Lake Shore & M.8..... 6° 49,466,500 2,967,990 | 
New York Central... . 14% 222,729,300 2,784,116 
| Chic. & Northwest’n... 134% 130,117,029 2,277,047 
| Atlantic Coast Line.... 342% 57,745,200 2,021,082 
INDUSTRIALS 
Am. Tel. & Tel........ 2% $343,993,200 $6,879,864 
British-Am. Tobacco... 13% 31,260,000 4,063,800 
ae — : Ser 24°. nyo ; yoy 
Swift oe as aa aed 4% A A 3125 
United Gas Imp’t...... 907 - 55,502,950 1,110,058 
| Guggenheim Explor.... 5% 20,793,300 1,039,665 
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Save Your Sight 


Inability to see objects or lines 
clearly at all angles, headache and 
discomfort in the eyes, are symptoms 
of eyestrain which demand im. 
mediate attention of an optometrist, 


It is difficult to prescribe really good 
glasses. You should be careful to con. 
sult an optometrist whose knowledge and 
skill are thorough—one who has the 
C-well sign, shown below, in his office or window, 
Properly fitted with the mounting and lenses your 
optometrist advises, your eyeglass satisfaction and 
comfort will be complete. 

C-well mountings are $3 and $5 without lenses. Excep. 
tionally comfortable and good pote when suited to your 


needs, but you shouldn't wear a C-well or any other mounting 
unless your optometrist thinks it the best mounting for you, 


H. C. Goodwin——C-well Mountings——Rochester, N. Y. 
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Write For Big Free Book 


Sure this year—if well equipped. Enormous demand-—top prices, 
Get Cyphers Company's big Free book, Tells all—244 pages— 
fully illustrated--pictures—describes 
CYPHER INCUBATORS 
and BROODERS 
World's Standard, Learn about 
Cyphers Company's Free Service— 
money-making help. But get the 
Book. Address today— 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
Dept. 162 Buffalo. NY. 














BOW LEGS UNS!GHTLY 


Those afflicted with bow legs should wear 
the “‘Perfect Leg Form” and overcome 
this deformity. Trousers hang perfectly 
straight. Made of the highest ee alu- 
j minum. Light, sanitary, durable and in- 
expensive. Easy put on and are adjustabl 
to any size. Highly recommended by tail- 
ors. Send for our klet showing photos 
of men wearing our improved forms and a8 
they appear without them. 

ha “THE PERFECT” SALES CO.. Dept.D. 
[140 No. Mayfield Ave., Austin, Chicago, Ill. 








little chance as is humanly possible. You receive 
from 6% to 7% and you can be sure of receiving 
it regularly. Your principal is amply protected, 


and When you purchase from us a mortgage on Im 
6 oF | proved Georgia City or Farm Property, you take ss 


Let us send you Cur list of Loans and some very interesting and rr 
liable literature. Our advertising has appeared in Literary Digest 
for two years. Sessions Loan & Trust Co., Dept. A, Marietta, 6% 



















“the name stamped on the back of the only 


COLLAR BUTTONS 


so good that the manufacturers dare to say : 


A New one free in exchange for every ont 
that is broken or damaged from any cause 
whether it is one or ten years after purchase. 
The reason: It is so’ made that it cannot break, 
and contains more gold than any other button. 
Every dealer handling Krementz Collar But- 
tons is authorized to make good this broad 
guarantee without a question. 
14K Rolled Gold Plate 25 cts. 
10K SolidGold . . $1.00 
aK ** *. - « $1.50 
Always ask for Krementz Collar Buttons 
and look for the name on the hack. 
To be found at your dealers. 
Descriptive booklet on request. 


Krementz & Co. 


101 Chestnut St. Newark. Nd. 
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yal amount needed had not been demon-| 
gated. There were still possibilities of | 
sdirect tax; at least the scheme had not | 
en entirely rejected. A correspondent 
the New York Times Annalist reports a 
idief that, whatever method is adopted 





iptoms pr settling the present national deficit, 
im it will depend on the acquiescence of big 
~. | Miwking institutions. The correspondent 
netrist, gys further: 
| ) 
he: “Itis said that Mr. Caillaux, to gain time 
lee -and for his large financial operation with the 
ge ivestors direct, endeavored to get the 
as the iakers to invest 20 per cent. of their 
window, deposit accounts in French Treasury bills 
ses your} M4 per cent. As a compensation, the 
tion and Government would allow the floating in 
Pyris of a few foreign Government loans, 
chosen so as not to clash with France’s | 
ed to your | HM ticher purpose while remedying the present | 
r mounting ’ | 
1g for you | i congested state of our bankers’ treasury. 
ter, N.Y. This scheme arouses very strong, if un- 


wowed, opposition in the circles concerned. 
Itis whispered that the Bank of France 
itself suggests that its adoption might re- 
alt in a drainage of all the money it can 
win or print, besides compelling the head 
institution to exceed the credit limits which 
it has hitherto maintained for even the 
lest indorsements. Evidently the chief 
, institutions in the land would be compelled 

toclear their bill portfolios right and left 
inorder to absorb the amount of Treasury 














Settee ! . : : 
© ils with which the Government would 
addle them. 
Sryplow “Nothing has been concluded by bankers 
i asyet. So much is evident by the attitude 
vhich Mr. Caillaux has taken with regard 
io Mr. André Lefevre’s financial protec- 
tinist proposal that ‘no listing of new 
foreign funds be allowed until the Chambers 
oe have voted the provision for France’s mili- 
aA lary expenditure.’ Mr. Caillaux asked for 
HTLY ‘political vote against this proposal, and 
uld wear @ “obtained it by 350 to 20, the motion 
a aes ; 
overcome approved running instead: ‘The Chamber 
rade. alu- 8 resolved to reserve France’s financial 
x. io rsourees to the country’s national needs, 
iby tale the first place.’ This leaves a loophole 
g phos = 'g enough for all the waiting loans to go 
‘trough unpereeived, while the French 
Devt. 6 Patliament is discussing. _ According to 
Deputy Delahaye the detail of such latent 
tgage on Im | Se 
.youtakeas M™ ans is as follows: 
You receive 
of receiving Francs 
ly peace. Turkey, by permission already granted; the 
webs 7 a present issue of 100,000,000 francs of Treasury 
ster og bills now on excluded.............-..e000- 700,000,000 
Marietta, : 
——— & tilaria, to which the Banque de Paris et des 
Pays-Bas has granted conspicuous advances. . . 300,000,000 
‘via, already indebted for loans “‘on account” 
tothe Banque de I’Union Parisienne......... 300,000,000 
3 500,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 | 
















160,000,000 | 

800,000,000 | 

800,000,000 | 

100,000,000 | 

\ruguay, probable flotation of................ 50,000,000 

Austria, negotiations pending for............ . _1,000,000,000 
umania, conversations resumed in Paris 

ES... SRO RRC aye Org 300,000,000 
‘pan, as well, after having rejected, turns its 
State loan into a mortgage bank affair, for 
"hich French institutions are prepared to 

BEE « » « + <a-ceceueebuisieh slope ere dianee 500,000,000 
Italy's dormant expectations are not to be 
filed, either, and they will result in her bor- 

I AI RS EI, = 1,000,000,000 





And Greece was forgotten! 





“To these 7,700,000,000 francs one must 
add the 2,000,000,000 frances that have 
ven invested clandestinely abroad during 
the last few months, and the total of money 
‘port thus reached equals almost one-half 
ofthe bullion possest by France. Minister 
Cuillaux says rightly that the granting of 
foreign loans is not followed by an export 
of specie for the whole amount. Far from 
, as it becomes merged in the general 
trade balance of the French nation, which 
S greatly enhanced thereby.” 
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Completely Equipped, New Series Model 31, 5-Passenger Touring’ Car, 110-inch Wheel Base 


At just $900 the EMPIRE Touring Car offers a marvel- 


ous car value. 
It is completely equipped. 


This new low price—$50 less than last year’s car—is due 


to our quadrupled output. 


Thus ‘*The Little Aristocrat’? of motordom establishes a 
new value standard that instantly appeals to dealers and auto- 


mobile buyers everywhere. 


Completely Equipped $900, including 


Rain Vision Windshield 
Tool and Tire Kits 
Extra Rim 

Stewart Speedometer 


Demountable Rims 
Mohair Top 

Top Envelope 
Unit Power Plant 


The trend today is toward lighter cars. 
For lightness means economy, less wear and 
tear, greater mileage, lower fuel cost, re- 
duced upkeep all ‘round. And it was to 
meet these very requirements that the 
EMPIRE Car was designed. 

This is its fifth year. And despite our 
four-fold increased facilities, this year’s out- 
put will again fall short of the demand. 


With the “Big Ones” 


This is the car that traveled nearly four 
thousand miles in the great Indiana-Pacific 
Tour. Traveled with cars many times its 
weight and price. Traveled over trails 
never before attempted by any tour. It 
made a wonderful record. 

Its light weight has not meant a sacrifice 
of power. Oversize axles, steering knuc- 


EMPIRE AUTOMOBILE CO., 447 n. 


It is more sumptuously appointed than ever. 


Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


$900 


Double Tire Irons 

Oil Sight Feed 

Dash Air Adjustment 
Turkish Upholstery 


kle, brakes, springs, etc., mean surplus 
strength—the utmost margin of safety. 

This one modelonly. One policy. One 
concentration of effort. Built by successful 
men of large resources. A car that has long 
won success and popularity. 

Write for the 9x12 illustrated book 
that tells the great story of the Trans- 
continental Tour. Sent Free. 


Enthusiastic Dealers 


Dealers everywhere favor the EMPIRE 
because it has met every demand for a light- 
weight touring car, while this new price has 
even increased its popularity. 

Dealers in open territory should write for 
our sales plan which shows how we will help 
them sell more cars. 


Prest-O-Lite Tank 
Gas Head Lights 
Side and Tail Lamps 
Eisemann Magneto 


(20) 











10 DAYS FREE TRIA 


We ship on approval without a cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
P. A CENT if you are not satisfied 

after using the bicycle 10 days. 


O NOT BUY oy tires tm ontone 


at any price until you receive our latest 
catalogs illustrating every kind of 

i bicycle, and have learned our Cg 
rvelous new O, 

is all it will cost you to 


and ma 
ONE CEN write a postal and every- 


thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
=@return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
j —— not hay ve it now 
Coaster - Brake rear 

dries at Aalf usual prices, 









Qs 





a 


AE. 
Mead CycleGo. Dept. W-172 Chicago 








This is the Original and 
Genuine Morse Clarifier 
A remarkable little device made to 
fit in tube adjoining reproducer of 
any make of machine. It renders 


Machines Sound 
the sound loud, clear, life-like and 
eliminates that unpleasant metallic 


Life Like * 
effect. Easily inserted without 


marring or adjusting machine and everlasting. 
$1.00 Mailed Prepaid. Send dollar bill, 2c 
stamps or check at our risk. ‘ 
GUARANTEED absolutely satisfactory or 
money refunded. References, any bank in Min- 
neapolis. In ordering state whether for Victor, 
Victor-Victrola, Edison Cylinder with metal or 
rubber connection, Edison Disc, Columbia Disc 


Makes Talking 






with new bayonet or former tone arm or Columbia 
Cylinder. Information matter free. uy our 
extra fine imported needles. medium and loud, 
5 cents per hundred postpaid. 

MORSE BROTHERS, Mfrs. and Distributors 
543 Lincoln Building Minneapolis, Mina. 
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I Want to Give You 
“Human Energy” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE FINANCES OF OUR CITIES 


Bradstreet’s has an article based on 
Census Bureau returns, showing financial 
statistics of American cities, covering the 
calendar year 1912. The figures relate to 
195 cities having each an estimated popu- 
lation of over 30,000. Large figures are 
dealt with in this showing. Compared 
with preceding years, the figures all in- 
dicate increases. Following are items in 
the compilation: 


“The revenue receipts for the cities cov- 
ered amounted to $849,063,440 in the year 





My book explains the laws governing right 
exercise—some of them for the first time. It 
shows clearly and concisely why a few 
minutes daily of movements scientiftcally 
directed to reach your internal organs—most | 
of which are muscular—will do infinitely | 
more for your health and strength than hours 
of random exercise. 


} 


I offer it to you free, because I want you 
to understand the principles underlying The 
Thompson Course, which has brought thou- 
sands of men from uncertain health and ineffi- 
ciency into fuller, more useful and serener life. 


Sooner or later you will adopt the prin- 
ciples of my Course—all men of sedentary 
life will. You will find ‘‘Human Energy” a 
real contribution to the science of making 
the most of oneself. It is startling, vet 
obviously true. Sending for it puts you 
under no obligation, except to read it as 
though it were written by a friend. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 
Suite 75, Exchange Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 






























$3,000.% IN ONE YEAR 


= Make it repairing 
automobile tires. 
- unctures 
and blowouts 
are common. 
Tires need re- 





hundred times, bic 
and bitter than old bicycle 
b nson . Writes, 
“ made as,high as $18 rofit 
in one aay nvestigate to- 
. Ask for free catalog. 
HAYWOOD TIRE AND 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 











Ease Your 
Throat 


after speaking, 
dictating, smoking 
—clear the voice, 
refresh the mouth—with 


LUDEN’S 


“canpy COUGH DROPS 


**GIVE QUICK RELIEF’’ 


Prevent serious coughs, colds and throat 
trouble. Luden’s do a lot of good at little 
cost. Sold by druggists and confectioners 
everywhere—look for the yellow package. 


“LUDEN’S WM. H, LUDEN 
HAVE A Manutacturing 
Contecti 
HUNDRED ——e 
USES” 








| was derived from the general property tax, 


| prises, while other sources yielded $248,- 


|above heads for each of the 195 cities re- 


first mentioned. Of this total $512,287,795 
and $88,414,264 from public-service enter- 
361,381. The payments for costs of gov- 


ernment reached the total of $974,334,146. 
Of this large amount the current expenses or 


January 10, 1914 
BOOKS ON 


SELF-CONTROL 


CHARACTER-FORMING, HEALTH-PRODUCING 
SuccEss-AssURING Books which every ambitious 
man or woman should own and read; written by 
men of wide experience as physicians, authors, 


and optimists. By JULES PAYOT, Pup, 

The Education of the Will or The 
Theory and Practice of Self-Culture 

($1.50, zet; postpaid $1.60.) 
, *¢ Let us hear the conclusion of 
) the whole matter—we CAN re. 
form our character; we CAN 
educate our own wills; awe 
CAN achieve a high degree of 
self-mastery.”’ — vies Payor 
ee Lirr.D., Pu.D.; Aix, Frane, 









costs of operation consumed $548,141,282. | 
In this figure, however, are included the 
expenses of public-service enterprises, | 
amounting to $39,579,066. If the latter be | 
deducted we get $508,562,216 as the amount 
of other or general expenses, which it may 
be noted falls a little below the amount of | 
revenue yielded by the general property 
tax. Payments for interest amounted to| 
$107,817,294, and those for outlays reached 
the sum of $318,375,570. 

‘‘The gross indebtedness of the 195 cities 
outstanding at the close of the year, with- 
out deductions for sinking funds, aggre- 
gated $2,833,216,789. Of this total the 
indebtedness incurred during the year 
amounted to $636,967,180, and the amount 
discharged during the year was $462,331,- 
406, so that there was an addition to the 
gross debt during the year of $174,635,744. 

‘‘In a table giving figures under the 


ferred to, the statisticians have presented 
the results of calculations showing the | 
amounts per head of population of the 
receipts from revenue, the payments for 
costs of government, and the net indebt- 
edness respectively. These calculations 
disclose considerable variations between 
the individual cities, the variation being | 
greatest in the case of net indebtedness. | 
The revenue receipts per capita ranged 
from $8.87 for York, Pa., which is number | 
122 on the list of cities in point of estimated | 
population, to $47.85 for Boston, which is 
fifth on the list. 

“The governmental cost payments per | 
capita varied from $9.48 for Johnstown, 
Pa., which is number 95 on the list, to 
$83.67 for Omaha, Neb., which is number 
41 on the list. Finally, the net indebted- 
ness per head of population ranged from 
$3.75 in the case of Springfield, Mo., which 
is number 158 on the list, to $156.57 for 
New York City, which heads the list. For 
the cities taken together the per capita re- 
ceipts from revenue amounted to $28.96, 
the payments for costs of government to 
$33.22, and the net indebtedness to $68.75. 
In some cases the per capita figures for 
the smaller cities are larger than those for 
others that exceed them in size, but taken 
as a whole the averages for the larger cities 
are greater. This is shown by comparing 
the per capita figures for the nine cities 
which stand in the first group in point of 
population, that is, those having a popula- 
tion of 500,000 and over in 1912, with 
those for the eighty-two cities standing in 
the fifth group in the Census Bureau’s 
tabulation, that is, cities having a popula- 
tion of from 30,000 to 50,000 in 1912. 
The first group had per capita revenues of 
$34.87, as compared with $19.98 in the 
fifth group; per capita payments of $39.41, 
as compared with $22.39 in the fifth group, 
and per capita net indebtedness amounting 
to $95.50, as compared with $38.12 in the 
fifth group.” 





Educate Your Will. Dr. Payot shows how one may 
begin to educate the will and how the habit, once formed, 
will grow stronger each day. He is no ¢/eorist; heisin. 
tensely practical, 





By PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. 

The Education of Self 
($1.50 met; postpaid $1.60)—The 
Influence of the Mind on the Body 
(50 cents wet; by mail 56 cents, ) 

**Can we, by means of the 
mind, Ly our moral deportment, 
escape illness, prevent functional 
troubles, and diminish or suppress 
those which already exist? I boldly answer YES” 
—Dnr. Paut Dusois, Berne, Switzerland, 


Control Yourself. Dr. Dubois, after yearsand 
years of experience as physician in neuropathol- 
ogy, affirms that lack of self-control is the fruitful 
cause of nervous dyspepsia and nervous break, 
downs. He shows why this loss of self-control 
means moral and physical wreck if not stopt; 
and then shows one how to stop it. 

Be Cheerful, Be Optimistic. Every disease is held ir 
check and oftentimes cured by a cheerful frame of mind 
Read what Dr. Dubois says on “‘ The Influence of the Mind 
on the Body.” 





Pavt Dusors, M.D. 





By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D, 
Force of Mind, or the Mental 
Factor in Medicine ($2.00 post- 
paid $2.14) —Nerves in Order 
($1.50; postpaid $1.60) —Nerves 
inDisorder( $1.50; postpaid $1.60.) 
“* Force of mind is a health- 
‘ producing agent inevery distast— 
A.T.Scnormmip, M.D. preater than most people realize. 


—ALrrep T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., London, England. 
Make Up Your Mind Decidedly. Dr. 


Schofield—one of London’s most eminent phy- 
sicians—gives most practical hints for sick-room 
optimism, and for optimism out of the sick-room. 

Are Your Nerves in Order? in Disorder? In briel, 
is your nervous system ——— sO it will stand the strain 
of modern life—so it will stand the z¢evse strain you - 
obliged to put your system to, because of the pressure 0 
work, anxiety, responsibility, or change of circumstances! 











By Cuar.es BRoDIE PATTERSON 
The Will to Be Well (postpaid 
$1.20)—Dominion and Power 
($1.20 met; postpaid $1.30.) 
“¢ 14 is useless to strain aftet 
physical health through conform- 
ity to outward regulations alone. 
Health of body is not possible 
awithout health of mind.”"— 
Cuartes Bropie Patterson, New York. 


1.” 
Make Up Your Mind to be “Strong and We i 
Quit being half well or “fairly well.’ Dr. Brodie oe 
son says physical exercise and diet are excellent — pas 
not quite all that is necessary. He says your mé t 
be healthy defore your body can be healthy. 
“Dominion and Power” shows the strong 


man at work in life, cheering others. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 





©. B. Parrzzsox 








354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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INTENSIVE FARMING 


Intensive furming was under discussion 
in Baltimore recently at a convention of 
ihe Railway Development Association. 
\erly all the important roads in the 
omtry were represented. One of the 
satements made was that intensive farm- 
ing properly pursued would -“‘ double pro- 
juction in this country.” Selected seed 
ad more scientific cultivation are chiefly 
yeded on our farms. The main trouble, 
jowever, at present for those who would 
pursue farming of the intensive kind is 
the searcity of labor. In spite of this 
indicap, the present system could be 
wusiderably intensified with profit to the 
farmer and material additions to the food 
apply. A writer in The Wall Street 
Journal, summarizing the sentiment which 
prevails at Baltimore, says further: 


“In the last analysis acres do not count 
ymuch as bushels and bales. It is within 
the possibility of the farmers greatly to 
inerease their yields, with little or no ad- 
ition to the cost per acre. For example, 
Wisconsin farmers raise some winter 
vheat. The yield in 1912 averaged 19 
hyshels to the acre. Compared with the 
rst of the United States that was large, 
but it is not the limit of what might be 
done. The Wisconsin Experiment Station 
iegan seven years ago breeding a variety 
a winter wheat capable of withstanding 
the climatic conditions of northern Wis- 
onsin. By careful selection they have 
produced a type greatly superior to the 
wrent stock in hardiness and productivity. 
Inthe autumn of 1912 three acres of heavy 
wil of the red-clay type were sown to this 
wheat, and the yield this summer was 
forty bushels to the acre. That could not 
bedone by the farmer who shovels his seed 
from the bin. 

“Seed selection and experimental work 


ae constantly extending the ‘farthest 
north’ line for corn. It has reached the 
international + boundary. Six hundred 


North Dakota boys competed for the 
prizes offered by the Better Farming 
Association this year. One of them in the 
wuthern section of the State raised 106.7 
bushels of commercial corn to the acre; 
vhile, more remarkable still, another boy 
in the northern part of the State pro- 
duced 92.5 bushels of shelled corn to the 
ure. These results were accomplished 
through the use of selected seed and by 
following the instruetions given them for 
the scientifie cultivation of the crop. 
When the farmers of the United States, or 
even of the so-called corn belt, approximate 
100 bushels of air-dry mature corn to the 
are, there will be less said of their in- 
ibility to raise live stock on their high- 
pried land. 

_ ‘Intensive farming, as it is practised 
some of the older countries, ealls for 
cheap labor: This country is set firmly 
against anything of that kind. But there 
Sasystem of intensive farming which will 
double produetion. We can have that if 
Wewish. It simply means to educate the 
fumers so they will use that part of the 
body that is above the neck.” 





Penalty of Distinction.—“ I represent 
the dignity of labor,” said the man in his 
suirt-sleeves, 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Dustin Stax; “‘ and 
you can work in your shirt-sleeves and 
‘peak your mind, and quit work when 
your regular hours are through. I’ve 
got to wear a high hat and guard every 
Word I speak, and keep busy sixteen 
hours a day. I represent the labor of 


THE 
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By S.S. Cleveland (17,000 tons) from NEW YORK, January 15th, 1914. 
Through the Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Red Sea and Indian Ocean to Bom- 
bay and Colombo. Side trips through India, Holy Land and Egypt, stopping } 
at points in Europe, Asia and Africa. Duration, 93 days. Cost, $700 up. 


Excellent accommodations available and special rates for passage to Madeira, Italy and Egypt. 





WEST INDIES 4 
CRUISES 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. 
16 TO 27 DAYS 
$145-$175 UP 


SSWICTORIA LISE 2. 


| 
“ MyM, 


re, CTT 
"o> 
/ 





The Victoria Luise has been built especially for cruising in 
the West Indies. During January, February, March and April. 
Duration, 16 to 27 days. Cost, $145 to $175 and up. 


135 DAY. 
CRUISE 


FROM 


NEW YORK 
JAN. ot 


$900 UP 


~ 
ae 

















Winter Cruises 


from New York to the 
American Mediterranean 


HAVAN AND POINTS 


IN CUBA 
Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 


NASSAU 


weekly service from New York and 
direct connections wi avana. 








Ponce, Mayaguez, and other 
quaint Porto Rican cities; motor over 
the famous Military Road. See what 





dignity.” —Washington Star. 


MEXICO 


Weekly Service 
Separate or combined tours of 8, 10, 11 
and 22 days $50.00 and up. Excellent 
service, spacious nger quarters. 
Booklets, rates and schedules will be 
promptly supplied on application. 
NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
(Ward Line) 
GENERAL OFFICES, Pier 14, E. R., N. Y. 
TICKET OFFICE, Pier 18, E.R. N.Y. 
BRANCH TICKET OFFICE, 290 B’way, N.Y. 
Or Any Railroad Ticket Office or 


Authorized Touri#t Agency ° 











American occupation has done to 
add to the comfort and beauty of 
this tropical paradise. 
New York to San Juan in 4% days, 
$45 and up; 16-day all-expense 
cruise, $110 ilings every 
Saturday. Larger steamers and 
more luxurious accommodations 
than ever. Writefor booklet. 
PORTO RICO LINE 
GENERAL OFFICE: 11 Broadway, NewYork 
BRANCH TICKET OFFICE: 290 B’way,N.Y. 
Or any Rail Ticket Office 
or Authorized Tourist Agency 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





Foreign 


December 27.—Georges Legagneux breaks the 
world's altitude record for aeroplanes when he 
ascends at Saint Raphael, France, to a height 

on 90F 

Bermuda has long been famous as a meet- of 20,295 feet. 

ing place for the most brilliant minds in the December 28.——Sir Ernest Shackleton announces 

realms of literature. The scene of Shake- that he will head another British expedition 

speare’s “Tempest” is laid at Bermuda, It to the Antarctic in 1914 with the intention 
was for many yearsthe home of Tom Moore, of crossing the South Polar Continent from 
the famous Irish ppet. It was Mark Twain’s sea to sea. 

favorite resting place. Kipling visited the 

islands. William Dean Howells, dean of Domestic 

American literature; Mrs. Frances Hodgson 

Burnett, author of “Little Lord Fauntle- WASHINGTON 

roy”; Charles Dudley Warner, the noted 

author on travel, and many others of lesser December 27.—The Secretary of Agriculture 
repute are yearly visitors to these charmin appoints a special committee to investigate 
islands. The interest of the<e renowne the meat industry and to suggest possible 


authors in Bermuda has naturally resulted remedies for present unsatisfactory condi- 
in the establishment of a recognized colony tions in production. 
of literature and art which exists among 
many of the residents of Hamilton Parish December 29.—It is announced by the Depart- 
near Harrington Sound, where is located ment of Agriculture that 1913 was a notable 
the beautiful cottage of W. Larry Chitten- year for American farms, with $10,000,000,000 
den, “The Poet Ranchman.” Ro many worth of products and $5,000,000,000 of cash 
informal receptions are held and delightful income. 
acquaintances formed. This is only one Secretary of the Interior Lane urges the im- 
phase of the many Colette occasioned by a mediate passage of a law giving the President 
visit to Bermuda, which is the ideal spot to the right to reserve to the United States 
rest’or to play for a year or a day. Government radium-bearing ores found any- 
Plan to goin January when where on the public lands. 
Special Rates prevail. 
S.S. Bermudian GENERAL 
A. Denes = > » December 28.—Mrs. Ella Flagg Young is 
29 Broadway, New York elected to her former position as Superintend- 
ao es ent of Schools in Chicago after the election 
S ‘ S m ari b b ean of John D. Shoop on December 10, is set 
: aside. 
and A Fee d iin December 24.—The Supreme Court of Missouri 
‘The Royel Mall } my ae — co fines twenty-five lumber companies $436,000 
22 State St., New York. and soapente — —— peas vege 
at ey ey Er compliance with antitrust laws in the cases o 
For Booklets apply to Pome 7 all but eleven of them, the latter number 
264 and 553 Fifth Ave., Raymond & Whitcomb, being induced to cease business in the State. 


225 Fifth Ave., or any Ticket Agent. 


Hamilton Hotel 


Now Open. Capacity 600 


A false alarm of fire at a Christmas celebration 
in Calumet, Mich., results in the death of 
72 persons, most of them children. 





December 26.—Families of the 72 persons 
killed in the Christmas Eve cisaster at Calu- 
met, Mich., refuse to accept any of a $25.000 
relief fund collected by the Citizens’ Alliance 
Committee, and declare they will receive 
financial assistance from the Miners’ Feder- 
ation. 

Fourteen men are lost and $1,000,000 damage is 
done to property in a storm which sweeps 
the upper New Jersey coast. the wind attaining 
a velocity of 123 miles an hour. 


December 27.—Charles H. Moyer, president 
of the Western Federation, charges that he 
was abducted by a band of men and ordered 
to leave Michigan by a mine official. 


= ‘December 28.—The Citizens’ Alliance of 
acs. u 6 Pat ove” Calumet, Mich., denies Charles H. Moyer’s 
story of abduction. 











December 30.—A garment workers’ strike in 
Philadelphia, in progress since last July, is 
called off because of a lack of funds. 





WARNING 


Fraudulent persons, representing them- 
selves as agents of publishers of Ture Lit- 
ERARY DiGEsT are at work in various 
parts of the country. We urge our readers 





Coward ' Arch to pay no money for subscriptions to 
Extension Heel Support Shoe strangers, even tho they show printed 
We are the makers— matter purporting to authorize them to 


and have been—for 33 years of |"? Sent ‘he publishers, especially, when 
the Coward Extension Heel Shoe eut rates and bonuses are offered. etter 


A shoe of great help and benefit to weak | ing your order until you can make inquiry. 
ankles, falling arch and ‘‘flat-foot. 

For your feet’s sake—avoid imitations ae te : : mK aga 
of the Coward Extension Heel. Wear the | ™@U™ty }s being swindled, notify t Chief 
Extension Heel Shoe designed and made by | of Police and the publishers, and arrange 
James S. Coward, P.D., and approved by| another interview at 
eminent orthopedists, surgeonsand physicians. 





send subscriptions direct, or postpone giv- 


| If you have reason to suspect your com- 


which the proper 
action can be taken. 
James S. Coward 764274GreenwichSt NewYork FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


an, oR ® secre 
Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else Send for Catalogue 354 360 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S Easy 
CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dime 
sta | as arbiter. =e ee 


Readers will please bear in mind that no nolice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“E. M.,” Cassadago, N. Y.—(1) “K 
me whether the underlined words are Co 
used: ‘I am going to try to win.’ ‘Stand the 
child where he can see.’ (2) Is there any authoriiy 
for pronouncing the e in England as shorte 2" 

(1) Both sentences are correct. However, 
there is an objection to the repetition of “to” 
in the first sentence, and in the second, “place” 
would be a better word to use. (2) All diction. 
aries pronounce England with the short i (i), 

“P. G.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘Is it ever correct 
to speak of two unmarried females bearing the 
same name as the ‘Miss Browns’ or the ‘Miss 
Smiths’; and if so, under what circumstances 
may such form be used?” 

When the title Miss is applied to two or mor 
persons of the same name, either title or name 
may be pluralized; as, the Misses Jones or the 
Miss Joneses. The first is considered the better 
form. 

“C. I. B.,” Zion City, Ill.—‘‘ Will you kindly 
tell me the correct use of the terms: North, 
northerly, and northward? Must one say due 
North when he means to indicate the direction 
toward a point situated on the Meridian? Is it 
correct to apply the term North to any direction 
within 45° of due North?” 

North is one of the four cardinal points of the 
compass, and is used to indicate any direction or 
region north of a given point, as, ‘‘ Oregon is north 
of Washington."" Northerly means coming from or 
directed toward the north; as, ‘the wind drove 
the vessel in a northerly direction.” ‘A northerly 
storm struck the town’’—meaning the storm came 
from the north. Northward—directed or lying 
toward the north or in a northerly direction. 
“They turned northward after visiting the im- 
portant southern points.”’ Calling any direction 
north within 45° of due north is a matter of indi- 
vidual usage. If you feel the place you speak ofis 
north, you call it north without reference to how 
near orth it is. 


“D. L.,”" Gallipolis, Ohio.—‘‘ Please inform me 
about the following sentence: (a) the simple sub- 
ject of the principal clause; (b) the simple predi- 
cate of the principal clause; (c) the modifiers of 
the subject; (d) the modifiers of the predicate. 
‘If I were to choose a spot from which the rising 
or setting sun could be seen to the greatest 
sible advantage, it would be that wild path wind- 
ing around the foot of the high belt of semi- 
circular rocks, called Salisbury Crags, and mar 
the verge of the steep descent which —_ down 
into the glen on the southeastern side of the 
city of Edinburgh.’”’ 

(a) The simple subject is ‘‘it.” (b) The 
simple predicate is ‘‘would be’’ (path is the 
predicate noun and by some is included in the 
predicate). (c) The subject has no modifiers. 
(The predicate noun ‘path’ is modified by the 
phrases ‘‘winding around the foot of the high 
belt of semicircular rocks, called Salisbury 
Crags,’’ and ‘‘marking the verge of the steep 
descent which slopes down into the glen on the 
southeastern side of the city of Edinburgh. 
(d) The subjunctive clause “if I were to choose 
a spot from which the rising or setting sun could 
be seen to the greatest possible advantage 
modifies the predicate ‘‘ would be.’’ 


“G. A. G.,”’ San Francisco. Cal.—* Kindly 
tell me which is correct in the following sentence, 
and why. loan or lend. ‘We have $20,000 t 
lend at 6%.’”’ 

Lend is correct and the better word to Use. 
Loan is not wrong, but is only colloquial. 

“A, D. W.,”. Philadelphia, Pa.— Kindly 


inform me as to the correct pronunciation of the 
word yeast.” 


The ‘“‘y”’ in yeast is pronounced. The “ea” & 
the ‘‘e’’ in me—y é s t—the ‘“‘y”’ is never silent. 
‘ “Ki lI 
“—. H. K.,"” Asbury Park, N. J.—‘‘ Kindly # 
me the words which the letters O. K. represent, 
or how the expression originated. 
O. K. is an abbreviation of ‘all correct, 
possibly a humorous spelling, ‘‘oll correct. 
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finchurst | 


ORTH CAROLINA 


Center of Winter wuelden | 


The Carolina now open. Through 
Pullman from New York 


The finest 
golf courses in 
the South, 
1200 miles of 


connecting 


automobile 4 
roads, 40,~ 
000 acres ‘ 


shooting preserve 

wih good guides 
and dogs, fine livery 
ofsaddle horses, fox 
hunting, tennis, trap 
shooting, model 
dairy, frequent tour- 
pamentsin all sports. 
Noconsumptivesre- 
ceived at Pinehurst. 


Full information on re- 
qest at the General 
Office, Pinehurst,N.C., 
















le in the Middle South | 





We rent the best Automobiles for 
| British and Continental touring at the 


| lowest tariff in Europe. Tour-book, 
containing tariffs, full information, 
10.000 miles of detailed itineraries, also 
unique scheme of Personally Conduct- 
ed Automobile Tours free on request. 


International Autotravel Co. 


26-30 Morning Post Buildings 
346 The Strand, London, England 

















GASPARILLA INN 
Boca Grande, Florida 


Second season, first-class, everything new and 
modern, opens January Ist,1914, under management 
of Mr. Frank H. Abbott. 

Through Pullman Buffet Sleeper leaves Jackson- 


ville daily, 9.30 P.M., over Atlantic Coast Line, ar- 
riving Boca Grande, 12 noon, following day. 

Golf, Tennis, Beautiful Gulf Beach, Surf Bathing, 
Boating, Fishing, Hunting. Write for Booklet. 


NEW MEXICO fo7seer 


HOT SPRINGS 
for your Rheumatism, Stomach Troubles, 













or Leonard Tufts, 


on, Mass. 


All Kidney Ailments, Arterial Hardening, 
Nervous Breaking, etc. Perfect Treatment, 
Perfect Climate, Large Modem otel. 
3ooklet. T. C. McDERMOTT. 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 


Advice and books 


Iree. ighest references. | 
Bestresuits Promptmess assured. Send | 
sketch or mod for free search. 

Watson k, CoL.eMAN, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR. IDE. a. $9.000 offered 





forCertain Inventions. Book “How to Ob- 
tina Patent” and ‘What to Invent,” sent 
tree. Send rough sketch for free report as to 
patentabi ity. AW e advertise your patent for 


ule at our expense. Established 16 years. 
Address CHANDLER & CHANDLEE, Patent 
Atiomeys, 940 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS 


“HONEST LIVING and 








Have you read 
LOGIC VS.‘ HEO! OGY ”—Endorsed by 
agreat many cle rey men. Price 5c in stamps. 
FRANKLI N PU BLISHINGCO., 
Box 1425, Boston, Mass. 
HORTICULTURE 





GREEN’: S TREES AT HALF PRICE 
Everything for garden or orchard. Finest 
grade stock. We sell direct—no agents. 
Write today for free catalog. GREEN’S 
Nursery Co., 26 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 
—_—_———__ 


KENNEL PUBLICATIONS 















D> AIREDALE 
Px) TERRIERS 
s Best all round dog. 


Hunters, Companions, 
Watch Dogs. Vermin 
Destroyers. Man's Best 
Friend. If you want to 
know more about the 
Airedale write us. FREE 
sample copy of the best 
dog paper published. 

THE KENNEL REVIEW, 
59th St.,Kansas City, Mo, 


IF YOU HAVE A DOG 


you should read 


FIELD AND FANCY 


the only weekly in America devoted exclu- 
‘vely to the dog. Sample and Special Trial 
Subscription Offer on application. 

FIELD AND FANCY 
14Church St. New York 











peu i NTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 

NED. Send sketch for tree report as to 
Lite GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
‘LO INVENT, with valuable List a Inven- 
tions wanted, sent freee ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
| ents eee by us pevetiee free in World’s 
| Progress: 


mple 
VICTOR 7. anVANS % co. 
TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


L ARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS 
in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 3? to ¢ Mfrs. prices 
(many less). Rented anywhere.applying rent 
on price. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


Washington 











THIS MONTH—100 No. 3 Oliver Visible 
Typewriters at a sensational price. Terms $3 
a month—¥5 days FREE TRIAL—com- 
pletely equipped. Guaranteed same as if reg- 
ular catalog price were pai ‘D 
STATES TYPEWRIT ER EXC HANGE, 
Dept. 162, Federal Life Bldg., Chicago. 


REAL ESTATE—FARMS 








“Gate City the Tropics.” Southern ter- 
minus A.C. -R. Death rate 3 per 1,000. 
Av erage Temp. winter 64, summer 81. Clear 


days, 279. Booklet by Lee County Officials 
to homeseekers, tourists, sportsmen, agricul- 
turists, or investors, Board of Trade, Fort 
Myers, Fla. 





PERSONAL 


Anyone knowing of a perfectly adorable 
little girl about ten years old who is in need 
ofa home and loving care, and is possessed 
of good health and unusual attractions both 
mental and physical,—a child of winning 
ways and one who would grace a home of 
refinement,—can render a kind service - to 
the child and also to a family pe 








PANAMA 


Experienced travelers choose 
these snow-white ships because 
they are duz/t to be cool in the ¥ 
Tropics. Outside staterooms, ff 
special ventilation and the great 
number of baths (many of them 

} Private) put the steamers of The 
i Great White Fleet in a class by 
themselves. } 

Many aftractive cruises to 
Jamaica, Panama Canal, 
Contral and South America. 

vew fork every 


Wetneaies and Saturday. 


From New Orleans every Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


BEGINNING JANUARY, 1914 } 


Special 18-day weekly cruises 
de Luxe from ew York to 
Jamaica, Panama, Costa Rica } 
and Havana. 

From: Boston, weekly sailings 
to Jamaica, Panama, Costa Rica, 
Write for booklet No. 68 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Steamship Service 
7 Battery Place, New York 
Long Whart, Roston 
630 Common St., New Orleans 
Or any authorized ticket 





RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


TOURS 





EUROPE 


Small parties under personal escortto the lands 
of the Mediterranean. Frequent departures. 
January to April 

EGYPT and the HOLY LAND 
Turkey, Greece and Balkan | States. Departures 
Jan. 24, Feb. 21 and Mar. 7. 

Other tours to South America, Japan, China, 
the Philippines and Siberia, 


Ask for booklet desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Boston New York Phila. San Fran. 











THE PILGRIM TOURS 


EUROPE 
Mediterranean tours to Italy, the Riviera and 
Switzerland. 

EGYPT and the HOLY LAND 
Turkey and Greece, $6. Feb. 21 
ROUND THE WORLD 
4 months, first-class throughout. Inclusive 
rate $1525. Sailing Jan. 22 on Cunard S. 5S. 


Laconia. F 
Send for booklet desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB OO., Agts. 
Boston New York Phila. San Fran. 














THE ORIENT 


High grade tours, experienced guidance, 
moderate prices. Feb. 21, 25,000 ton S. S:. 
Adriatic, Egypt, including The Nile, Pales- 
tine, Turkey, Greece and Italy, $950. Other 
atteactive tours March 17, $790; "April 25, $690. 
Vrite for booklets. 
EAGER TOURS, 308 N, Charles St.. Baltimore 


ROYAL TOURS #3. 


BOOKLETS 
Spring and Summer Tours de Luxe 
Vacation Tours. Motor Tours deLuxe 
Royal Tours, 1 Madison Ave., New York 


Choice Tours to Europe 
Seventh Season. Experienced conductors. 

Moderate cost. Send for booklet. 

The Dean Tours, 161 Devonshire St., Boston 











EMPLE(ALO TOURS 


Sail in March, April, May, June, July. Best 












1.306.819 
TONS 


Cruises 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 


by Steamships 






















Cincinnati aad Cleveland 
Ports of call: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Naples, and Genoa 


NILE SERVICE 


by superb steamers of thie 
Hamburg and Anglo-Amer- 
ican Nile Company. 


Cruise Around the World and 

Through the Panama Canal 

From New Y -, January 3l, 1915 
by S. S. Clevelan 


135 days—$900.00 and up 


Register your engagements now 
Good rooms will soon be taken 





Cruises to West Indies 
Venezuela and the Panama Canal 


By 
VICTORIA LUISE 


Daring January—February —March 
—April. Duration 16 to 27 days. 
Cost $145-$175 up, including side 
trip on the Canal. Shore trips 
optional. 





Write for Information 


Hamburg -American Line 
41-45 Broadway 
New York 


EGYPT, THE NILE 


COOK’S (Egypt L’t’d) Luxurious Nile 
Steamers leave Cairo every few days 
during the season for the FIRST and 
SECOND CATARACTS, theSUDAN, 
etc., and all scenic, society and winter 
resorts along the Nile. Private steamers 
and dahabeahs for charter. 


THE ORIENT 


nrenese Class Tours including Egy pt, the 
Nile, Holy Land, Greece, etc. Cultured 
leadership; small private parties. Program34. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 
The Nile to the 


E CG Y a Second Cataract 


Palestine, Turkey and Greece 
Write us for information about travel in these 
fascinating lands. We have all the data. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational Building Boston, Mass. 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. 











routes, best Seay gree zest ot 
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ang lowest PTEMPLE TOURS 


8 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


“Ate ABOUT TRAVEL. & TOURS 


~Oormwa 


WEDEN anv DENMARK 





m™ 


Sc DI Arey TRAVEL eeeeas 





ample means by sending (strictly confidentiai i) 
an outline of the little girl's history with 
other particulars to 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 
The best dogs on earth. High class pupnies 
and grown stock for sale. If I can’¢ please 








Howarp, care Tue Literary Dicsst. 





~~ nobody can. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
O. J. BUTLER, 59 William st., New York, 





RAVEL MADE € 





|NDEPENDENT 





TY TRAVEL PERFECTED 
Let us tell you about our tours? 
Tours from a few weeks to 
several months. 


WALTER H. WOODS CO., Journal Bldg., Boston 








Gy EGYPT and NILE 


33rd Season—Limited Parties 
Ps ° E si , oe . 
tes 





PAINE TOURS, GLENS FALLS, N. ¥. 








(E> University Travel 
AFTER THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 
ROMAN AFRICA by rail and automobile. 
THE NILE to Second Cataract by private 
steamer. Our ‘‘House-boat on the Nile 
PALESTINE by carriage (no horseback) and 
camp. Our own Camping Outfit. 
TURKEY and GREECE. Always interest- 
ing, now more than ever so. 
Special facilities and expert leadership. 
Send for Announcements. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 





ly Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 
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DANIEL MORIARITY 
Daniel Moriarity, Colonel of the 
Seventh Regiment, Illinois N. G., 
and County Commissioner, says: 
“ There are two great things after 
aday’s work—home and a pipeful 
oo Tuxedo.” 


H.G. GIBSON 
1. G. Gibson, Brigadier-General, 
J7S. A., says: 
“7 take pleasure in recommending 
your Tuxedo Tobacco. It s the best 
tobacco 1 have ever smoked.’ 


SKE. Ghoore. 


HOMER WARREN 

Homer Warren, Postmaster of 
Detroit, Mich. , Presidentof Detroit's 
Chamber of Commerce, and head of 
the Warren Motor Car Company, 
says: 

“Friends may come and friends 
may go, but Tuxedo ts a friend 
Jorever. Always faithful, always 
constant and never turning on you 
and biting your tongue.” 
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Cheat Dull Care with a Pipeful 
of Tuxedo Happiness 


ANY a man has smoked himself into 
good humorand a cheerful day’s work. 
That’s the reason, on a rainy day, that good 


_ old Tuxedo sells in double quantities. 


Tuxedo is a mild, sweet tobacco that will 
do you good through and through—it’ 1] warm 
the cockles of your heart—clear your brain— 
and put the ‘‘get-there’’ into your job. 


Athletes, doctors, thousands of prominent 
men of al] kinds tell us this; and they know 
what they are talking about. 


The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


is made just exactly right for the man who wants a soothing 
smoke. It is mi/d and wholly beneficial. A product of the 
gentle, mellow, sweet-smoking Old Kentucky Burley leaf. 

You can smoke a pound of it and it wont burn your 
tongue OY Cause irritation in any way. The original 
*“ Tuxedo Process’’ has removed the bite and sting. This 
secret process has been imitated, of course. But it was 
the first in the field—and is still the dest. 

Next time the worry-wolf starts chewing the Welcome 
off of your doormat, sic Tuxedo on him. He’]l sure 
vanish into thin air with the sweet cloud of smoke. 

YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient pouch, inner-G Famous green tin, with gold] 
lined with moisture-proof paper C lettering,curved to fit pocket C 
In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


SAMPLE 
TUXEDO 


FREE— (he y, 


ay savdad dad'dad Fa La0 Za) LAN PAN! 
Send us 2c in 


FAUT 
stamps for PATTERSONS 
Dt AVX ) 
TOBACCO 4 
¥ oe 


postage and 


Lilustrations are 
about one-half size 
of real packages. 
we will mail 
you prepaid a 
souvenir tin of 
TUXEDO 
tobacco to any 
oint in the 
nited States. 
Address 
TUXEDO 
DEPARTMENT 
111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


SPECiaity preP& RED 


OR THE PIPE 


u Should Not Worry! 


fra 


PRR AIS He Oe 


WALTER JOHNSON 

Walter Johnson, famous Pitcher 
of the Washington American team, 
says: 

“Tuxedo is the one tobacco that © 
contains every desired element. It 
ts the best tobacco I have ever 
smoked.” 


Hon. EDWARD GILMORE 
Hon. Edward Gilmore, Congress- 


man from the State of Massachu- 
setts, says: 


“7 always considered tobacco was 


more or less trritating to the throat 
until | started smoking Tuxedo. 
This pure tobacco is so mild that it 
has a noticeably soothing effect upon 
my throat.” 


Ehud Hbowon, 


Hon. RICHARD S. RYAN 

Hon. Richard S. Ryan, formerly 
Member of the British House 0 
Commons and Secretary to the late 


Charles Stewart Parnell, says: ee 


“7 gives me pleasure to testify to 
the good qualities of Fast Tuxedo 
Tobacco. 1 have trie d is 
of tobaccos, but. Tuxedo és the best. 


many brands & 


Pe@a. : | 





hoe 


mC ite 














